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THE SPA OF THE PEAK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN THE DERBYSHIRE HIGHLANDS.” 





In these advanced days, when so many people affect the 
style of being astonished at nothing, it is indeed matter for 
surprise to reflect upon the fact that, while we know almost 
everything about Europe, we know very little about England. 
Mr. John Bright, on the last great occasion when the 
Tribune of the People addressed his countrymen, said that 
his audience knew nothing about London, and that, although 
he had spent. six months. there every year for nearly forty 
years, he knew nothing about it, and that he didn’t believe 
there was a man in it who was fairly acquainted with all the 
parts and districts of the great city. What is true of London 
is more true of the provinces. The “beauty-spots” that lie 
quite close to the crowded marts of home industry are 
terre incognite to the majority of Englishmen. The remote 
and difficult of access is always more attractive than what is 
near and easy to obtain; and, while the well-fed natives of far- 
off Booriboola Gha are more fascinating to the philanthropist 
than the pinched and pallid poor of Whitechapel, so to the 
Englishman seeking health, or searching for the picturesque, 
German Spas and Swiss glaciers are more engaging than our 
own island landscapes, which are an epitome of everything that 
is fine in scenery; and extravagantly-lauded places on the 
Continent are held in higher regard than our own incomparable 
health-haunts. Our American cousins are, perhaps, equally 
unpatriotic in this direction. I met the other day, at Staffa, 
a famous American physician, who went into raptures over the 
poetic horror of Fingal’s Cave. He came from Louisville, 
Kentucky. Asked for some comparisons between the ocean-cave 
VOL. VII. T 
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of the Western Highlands and the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, 
he at once confessed that, although he had lived for forty years 
quite close to the Mammoth Cave, he had never seen it. ‘ You 
see,” he said, “it is so near that I have thought I could see it 
at any time, and, in consequence, have never seen it at all.” 
It afterwards transpired, as we sailed down the Sound of Mull, 
that he had never beheld Niagara, although he had crossed the 
Atlantic to see * how the water comes down at Lodore.’ 

‘Know most of the rooms of thy native country before thou 
goest over the threshold thereof; especially seeing England 
presents thee with so many observables,” is the honest advice 
of that archaic author, Thomas Fuller, in one of his quaint 
conceits. If there is one apartment in this great national 
mansion that has more tempting claims than another it is the 
Peak of Derbyshire. Buxton is the easy chair of this particular 
room—a room that does not suffer for want of ventilation, and 
the walls of which are enriched with the choicest pictures of 
wood and water, mountain and moor, devious dale and verdant 
valley. If Buxton were more remote, it would be in greater 
request. If that stormy bit of sea had to be crossed, which 
Douglas Jerrold maintained was the best thing between England 
and France, and if tedious journeys in stuffy carriages had to 
be taken, Buxton would go up tremendously in our esteem. Let 
it not be thought that Buxton is not popular. No supposition 
could be further removed from the truth. It is, perhaps, the 
most fashionable of English Spas, and is growing in_ public 
favour each year. I should be sorry to see the place bigger, 
and would not care to find it infested. with the crowds of blatant 
tourists that render existence a burden abroad. When such a 
pleasant spot is found it is well to keep the discovery secret, 
like the Mexicans did when they found a city of gold, lest the 
spoiler should step in and profane the place with his presence; or 
as Mr. William Black does the precise locality of those banks of 
hart’s-tongue fern, he mentions in his last novel, which are so 
near Brighton that they would be harried for the shops. — Still, 
one does not like to see Buxton deserted altogether, as it some- 
times is in mid-winter, since it is so easy to escape to its clear, 
elastic, exhilarating air, and to the silver-and-blue of its December 
skies, from the rich yellow fogs of London and the murky 
atmosphere of Manchester. Buxton is practically but a suburb 
of Manchester. You can take your seat in a Pullman car at 

Pancras, at noon, and be whirled with a motion which seems 
motionless through the tree-shaded meadow-lands of those 
midland counties that, to American travellers, seem to be 
continuous gardens, and up to the Peak of Derbyshire, along a 
line in which to the romance of Nature has been added the 
exciting realism of engineering science—arriving in’ Buxton 
shortly. after four o’clock. A drawing-room on wheels, lavish in 
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luxury, rich in decorative effect, in warm weather cool and in cold 
warm; cheerful with the chatter of interesting people, tolerably 
secure from accident, abundant in comfort, the Pullman car makes 
a railway journey a pleasant experience. You leave the Pullman 


at Miller’s Dale, which is the junction for Buxton. A run of 


five miles up the rocky grades of a romantic loop-line, and you 
are at the terminus, and Buxton is all before you where to 
choose. 

Buxton may be said to have been born with a silver spoon 


in its mouth. Man, in the person of different Dukes of 


Devonshire, has done something for the place, but Nature has 
done more. Buxton was built before the builders came there. 
A thousand feet above the level of the sea, it is situated 
high and clear above the fogs that choke the cities of the 
plain ; and, while so lofty in itself, it is completely surrounded 
by hilly barriers that break the vindictive east wind, whistling 
outside for the blood of the young and the old. Buxton is 
placed where a deep lake might have shadowed the hills, 
and its terraces of shining white houses are built on slopes 
that might have been the shelving shores of this vast mere. But 
the Genius of the Glacial Period ordained that a gap should 
be made in the Pennine Chain, between Axe Edge and 
Kinderscout, thus liberating the waters that flow through the 


concave valley. If Buxton presented no other features of 


interest, it is full of geological curiosities, attractive even to 
the person who cares least for the ologies and the «sms. 
Built on the mountain limestone, which forms so distinguish- 
ing a characteristic of the Peak of Derbyshire, Buxton is just 
on the margin of the millstone-grit. The elevations of Coombs 
Moss, Axe Edge, and Kinderscout are on the gritstone, and 
the splendid water-supply of the town is drawn from this 
strata. This close contiguity of the two geological orders 
supplies not only much scenic variety, but interesting geolo- 
gical contrasts. Buxton, now above a thousand feet above the 
sea, was once a: sea-beach, and oysters, thousands of years 
old, may be picked out of the rock; and while shoals of shell- 
fish are thus revealed in the limestone, the millstone-grit 
formation holds fruit in fossil form, and plants that belong 
to intertropical countries. The stone walls, which divide the 
fields of Peakland, in hard, grey, cold, rigid lines, so different 
to the soft, green, shady hedgerows of the south, become 
“things of beauty and joys for ever” when looked at through 
the spectacles of science. These dividing walls are rich in 
fossil shells, and the shapeless rough boulders are covered 
with lines that are eloquent of the action of glaciers. 

But, of course, the most interesting natural phenomena at 
Buxton are the thermal springs, which have been in repute 
for their healing qualities since the time of the Romans 
T2 
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Time does not impair the medical value of this tepid water. 
Summer-drought does not diminish its supply; neither does 
winter-cold affect its temperature. Savants of the laboratory 
have analysed this water, and tabulated its chemical pro- 
perties; but there is something in the crystal liquid which 
cannot be obtained by artificial combinations of chlorides 
and sulphates and carbonates. The Almighty Chemist has 
struck the rock from whence issues the healing spring, and 
human attempts to produce the same results have been im- 
potent. This essay might easily be expanded into an elaborate 
treatise on the analysis of the water of the thermal springs of 
Buxton. Briefly summarising figures which have been often 
obtained, it may be noted that nitrogen, to the extent of 
nearly 99 per cent. of the gas of the Buxton water, is assumedly 
the ingredient on which its remedial power mainly depends, 
and this, with about one per cent. of carbonic acid, constitutes 
the gas contained in and given off by the water. There is an 
utter absence of oxygen. These thermal waters are so potent 
in their effect upon nervous ailments, that they cannot be 
taken without medical direction. The springs gush from 
fissures of the rock formed at the junction of the mountain 
limestone and the millstone-grit. They emerge at the foot of 
the hill locally known as St. Anne’s Cliff, or the Terrace Walks, 
at the west end of the Crescent, and under the east corner 
of the Old Hall Hotel. The supply is at the rate of 150 
gallons per minute. The natural temperature is 82 degrees, 
and this heat is artificially increased at the Hot Baths to suit 
the diverse cases of rheumatism, gout, etc., which seek relief 
from the water’s healing power. The water is a study of 
colour, best seen in the swimming bath, where it bubkles up 
through the white marble floor in an effervescence of liquid 
azure light. Tinged with a faint blue, this water is a wonder 
of brilhant transparency, the yas rising in bubbles as large 
ss billiard balls. A plunge in this large bath has the ex- 
hilarating effect of champagne upon the system of a healthy 
person, but, like champagne, it is possible to have too much 
of it; for, prolonged ablution in the warm, soft, milk-like water 
is followed by a reactionary influence that is apt to be de- 
pressing. To speak of the miraculous cures daily accom- 
plished by the Buxton waters belongs to what the Germans 
call the science of Balneology. Writers of all styles, and 
ee of diverse schools, have united in their testimony as 

» the virtues of these medicating springs. To quote all these 
eine would demand the space of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. The latest eulogy comes from neither. poet nor 
physician, but from a young and promising politician, who is 
just now serving his apprenticeship of abuse. Lord Randolph 
Churchill appears to have found at Buxton—where he has 
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with a pronounced genius for the perpetration of the exceedingly 
ugly. A visit, however, to the inside of the building shows the 
splendid utility of the structure, which now roofs over a hitherto 
useless circular area, the inner radius of which consists of fine old 
stone pillars, supporting a continuous gallery. The wards of the 
institution diverge from this colonnade, which originally consisted 
of the Duke of Devonshire’s grand stables. By this arrangement 
a hall of unequalled size is afforded for the exercise and recreation 
of the patients, rendering them independent of all the changing 
conditions of season or weather. 

In addition to the tepid waters, Buxton possesses a very nei 
ficial chalybeate spring, free from alum, which is largely drank : 

a tonic, and is also used with excellent effect in cases of sale 
weakness and chronic irritation of the eyes. The apartment in 
which this chalybeate water is dispensed forms part of the Cres- 
cent. It is the least pleasing portion of that splendid range 
of buildings. The eye-water is served in eye-glasses by uncom- 
fortable-looking old women, and the sight of the patients applying 
these blue-glass phials to their orbs is not exhilarating. The ad- 
joining apartment, where the St. Anne’s water is drank, looks like 
the bar of a public-house, the liquid being drawn into tumblers by 
means of the same sort of pull-handles which decorate the coun- 
ters of London beer-shops. The present arrangement is a 
modern innovation which is a change for the worse, and, in com- 
parison with the Pump Room at Bath, even contemptible. Time 
was, when this water was dispensed by two smiling Naiades in a 
neat stone-building, which occupied the site of the present dilapi- 
dated public pump. The water flowed from the spring through a 
silvery pipe into a _ meal white marble basin, in which the 
glasses kept in the water at a proper temperature—were always 
ready for use. The modern room is often taken for a corner 
“vaults,” and it has happened that old ladies, with noses some- 
what red, and hands rather trembling, have, deceived by the 
delusive pump-handles, slyly entered these shades and called for a 
glass of stimulant, “just to warm me, for fear of a chill after my 
bath, you know.” The public pump outside the Crescent, at. its 

west end, is a disgrace to the institutions of Buxton. Free to the 
people for all time, it is neglected and dirty, and the sooner some- 
thing is done to render it at once servic ‘eable and sightly, the 
better for the reputation of the town authorities. 

Superstition mostly lends a pious legend to healing waters, 
just as the Three Fountains—the Salvian Waters of Rome— 
derive their supposed virtues from the fact that St. Paul was 
brought to the Aque Salviw and beheaded, the decapitated 
apostolic head making three successive leaps, and from each 
spot where it touched the ground, a miraculous fountain at 
once sprang up, and has continued to flow until the present 
day. The Buxton springs are not connected with miracles, or 
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martyrdom; but they have, nevertheless, their patron saint in 
St. Anne, from whom it was supposed they derived their healing 
power. In pre-Reformation times, St. Anne’s Well was a pil 

grim’s shrine, and the devotees, ignorant of the 99 per cent. « 

nitrogen in the Buxton waters, attributed their relief from pain 
to the grace of St. Anne. Her image was set up over the waters 

and the crutches of pilgrims were left in testimony of their grat 
tude. But when bluff Harry the Eighth overthrew the monasti: 
establishments, the images of the good lady Anne were demolished 
by the iconoclastic hand of Sir William Basset, and a Pig Protes 
tant bonfire was made of the litter of crutches. Willian 
could not, however, dispel the charm of the thier ial al 
though his seal was set upon the well; and St. Anne has to-da) 
a worthy shrine to her good qualities in the shape of the St 
Anne’s Hotel, of which a modern Duke has said that a man neve 
knows what a good dinner is until he has dined at St. Anne’s; 
while the crutches of the cured are still left behind, as memoria! 

of gratitude, by pilgrims who come to the medical Mecca halt and 
lame, and who return hale and hearty pedestrians. 

Basset’s seal proved but a temporary embargo upon th 
Buxton waters. We find Hobbes, the philosopher, writing i: 
his De Mirabilibus Pecci—. 

‘Unto St. Anne the fountain sacred is ; 
With waters hot and cold its sourees rise, 
And in its sulphur-veins there medicine lies 
This cures the palsied members of the old 
And cherishes the nerves grown stiff and cold. 
Crutches the lame unto its brink convey, 
Returning, the ungrates fling them away.” 


Another quaint old poet, Michael Drayton, says: 


“ Yet for her caves and holes Peake only not excells, 

But that I can again produce those wondrous wells 

Of Buckston, as T have that most delicious fount, 
Which men the second Bath of England do account, 
Which in the premier reigns, when first this well began 
To have her virtues known unto the blest Saint Anne, 
Was consecrated then, which the same temper hath, 

As that most dainty spring which at the famous Bath 
Is by the Cross enstyled, whose fame I much prefer, 

In that I do compare my daintiest spring to her, 

Nice sicknesses to cure, as also to prevent, 

And supple their clear skins, which ladies oft frequent ; 
Most full, most fair, most sweet, and most delicious source. 
To this a second fount, that in her natural course, 

As mighty Neptune doth, so doth she ebb and flow, 

If some Welsh shires report that they the like can show, 
I answer those, that her shall so no wonder call, 

So far from any sea, not any of them all.” 


But long before the monastic Middle Ages, the Buxton water: 
were famous. Their medicinal qualities were in great request 


among the Romans, who had important military stations in tl: 
Peak, such as the camp at Coomb’s Moss, and the fortified statior 
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on Oker Hill, commanding Darley Dale and the Matlock valley. 
It is not a wild supposition to suppose even, that these springs 
were familiar to the Druids, for Druidical remains are numerous 
in the neighbourhood -—notably at Arbor Lowe, with its awful 
ruins of a mysterious temple. Skipping over the centuries, we 
find Buxton in the time of Elizabetu holding a high position as a 
sanatorium in the country. Though shut out from the world by 
wild, bleak, hilly barriers, and approached only by bad roads, 
through moorland and moss, the water was held in such high 
repute, that the number of visitors was so great as to induce 

the Earl of Shrewsbury to erect a great hall for their accommo- 
dation. Doctor Jones at this time published a treatise on the 
springs. Mary, Queen of Scots, visited Buxton four times in 
search of her lost health. She was the prisoner of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury and his masculine wife, “ Bess of Hardwick ;” while 
(Queen Elizabeth’s favourite Ministers, Leicester and Burleigh, are 
among the noble names in the List’of Visitors of the Sixteenth 
century, published by one Johne Comyn Baytes. Poor Mary was 
suffering from - sans rheumatism, and ne uralgic pain and in- 
durated liver.” St. Anne appears to have alleviated her pains, for 
we find the attic captive writing: ‘It is incredible how it 
(the water) has relaxed the tension of the nerves, and relieved my 
body of the dropsical humours with which, in consequence of my 
de bility, it had been charged.” Queen Mary’ s last visit to Buxton 
was in 1582. When she left, she wrote some valedictory lines on 
a window of her room—a kindly farewell, om hat after the style 
of Ceesar’s verses upon Feltroa, which may be thus translated :-— 





‘ Buxton, whose fame thy thermal waters tell, 
Whom I perhaps shall see no more—farewell.” 


From the time of Mary to Victoria the record of Buxton’s 
progress must be dismissed with brevity, in order to leave space 
for a slight sketch of the modern aspects of the Derbyshire Spa. 
Lord Macaulay in his History says :—‘* England, however, - was 
not, in the 17th century, destitute of watering-places. The 
gentry of Derbyshire and the neighbouring counties repaired to 
Buxton, where they were crowded into low wooden sheds, and 
regaled with oat-cake, and with a viand which the hosts called 
mutton, but which the guests strongly suspected to be doy.” 
The epigrammatic historian gives Thomas Browne’s (son of Sir 
Thomas) Zour in Derbyshire as his authority; but the passage 
cannot be accepted as otherwise than ironic al, for at that time 
Buxton was a place of great note, famous for the excellence of its 
hostels, and the comfort of its accommodation; while the excellence 
of the mountain-mutton of the Peak gives the reference to 
disguised dog a still more burlesque character. The Crescent, 
which is a “symphony in stone, was built by the Duke of 
Devonshire in 1784, at a cost of £120,000; and remains to 
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this day the finest crescent-shaped elevation in Europe. Archi- 
tecturally, it is the pride and glory of the place. Here are 
concentrated the leading hotels—the St. Anne’s, the Crescent, and 
the Old Hall; and each is connected, under cover, with the Hot 
Baths. The lower story of the Crescent forms an agreeable 
colonnade, and the lime-stone hill in front is laid out in tern: ces 
eut out of the rock. The Old Hall Hotel is historically famous, 
it being an enlargement of the Hall where Mary, Queen of Scots, 
resided during her visits to Buxton. It contains some interesting 
doorways, staircases, and vestiges of old-world masonry ; but it is 
like Sir John Cutler’s silk stockings, which had been darned 
frequently that but little of the original fabric remained ; and the 
famous caravanserat now relies more for its reputation upon 
able management and comfortable quarters—its chef and _ its 
cuistne—than upon its antiquarian interest. The Palace Hotel, 
which stands upon a pleasant elevation, among extensive grounds 
of its own, is so well known as to need only a passing reference 
while prominent among the hotels of the place, for its picturesque 
situation, is the Lee Wood Hotel. Buxton is fortunate in the 
luxuriousness of its hotels. ‘In the four parts of the earth ” 
writes Omar Khayam, the poet-prophet of Persia—‘* are many 
that are able to write learned books, many that are able to le ad 
armies, and many, also, that are ahle to govern kingdoms and 
empires, but few there be that can keep an hotel.” The pro- 
prietors of the leading hotels of Buxton may be congratulated 
upon belonging to this important minority. 

A well-known hand, writing of Buxton in the Daily News, finds 
it difficult io reconcile the diet: ary and doctoring of the place. He 
says: “ Nowhere, not even in Doncaster on the morning of the 
St. Leger, not even in Scotland itself, or yet at Delmonico’s, are 
better breakfasts eaten than at Buxton. Whether it is the air, 
or the water, or the elevation above the sea, it is impossible to 
decide, but the appetite of the Buxtonians is astounding. It is 
not pretended that the enormous variety of food, ‘“ vegetable, 
animal, and mineral,” considered necessary to an American break- 
fast is furnished forth at the capital of Peakland. But there is 
great plenty, nevertheless, good of its kind, and admirably cooked. 
Whether it is good for one of the “ illustrious” who has just 
swallowed his matutinal tumbler from St. Anne’s well to follow 
up with broiled whiting, rumpsteak, and ham and eggs galore, is 
more than I ean tell, nor have I an idea what Sir William Gull or 
Dr. Andrew Clark would say to a couple of cups of tea with plenty 
of sugar and cream and a heap of well-buttered toast to complete 
the repast. All that I know is that the diet of Buxton is very 
different to the species of Carlsbad system recommended by those 
lights of the medical world. The martyr who sits on my left: was 
actually drinking champagne yesterday, and ate steadily, through 
a lengthy menu, including venison and plenty of currant jelly. 
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When I had gout they gave me none of these things; but the 
disagreement of doctors is proverbial. Perhaps it is part of the 
Buxton treatment to eat three enormous meals between nine a.m. 
and seven p.m., without counting tea later in the evening; but 
still the fact remains that people get better here in health, spirits, 
and temper.” 

Among the delusions which Charles Lamb might have effectu- 
ally exploded in his list of Popular Fallacies is that Buxton is 
a place associated with pain; that the Terrace is a vid dolorosa ; 
that you are not in fashion unless you hobble on crutches, are 
wheeled in a bath chair, and take the waters for rheumatism or 
gout. A modern writer, who ought to have known better, in a 
book published by Mr. Murray last year, dismisses Buxton in a 
passage from St. Fond, who visited the Peak in 1784, which says, 
“Its waters may be excellent, but its atmosphere is impregnated 
with sadness and melancholy.” This serves a writer in 1880 - to de- 
scribe the Buxton of to-day. No representation, however, could be 
more remote from the truth. A visit to the Pavilion and Gardens, 
morning, afternoon, or evening, when the season is at its height, 
will at once dispel the slander. The scene presented is one of the 
most vivacious that can be imagined. The life in the P: 
palace of glass—with its conservatories, its great dome, its ine 
organ, its concert-room, its impromptu theatre, and its covered 
promenade ; the gaiety, and movement, and music in the Gardens 
shaded w ith trees, ablaze with flowers, with the sun shining on the 
lakelet as upon a shield of silver ; the river Wye wandering in 
wanton cascades under grotto banks ; beyond, in the middle 
distance, the white stone mansions of Buxton, sparkling in the 
lavish light, like pearls; and in the poetic perspective the fir- 
shaded hills, a constant study of changing colours—these surely 
do not present a picture of sadness and melancholy! On the 
sward, enclosed by the ancient elms, rook-haunted, the lawn-ten- 
nisonians are holding a gay tournament before a crowd of well 
dressed idlers, warm in their partisanship of the rival sides. 
Everybody is talking to everybody else; there is a ripple of 
laughter everywhere ; Karl Meyder’s splendid band is interpreting 
Gounod’s music of love ; ; the dresses of the girls compete with the 
flowers in radiance of hue; the air is exhilarating in its thin, clear, 
buoyant purity, and ever and anon the breeze brings a message of 
health from the he: ithery moors. There is still more of this sort 
of “sadness and melancholy ”—on the bowling-green, where the 
players seem to be having a blithe time of it; the click click of 
skaters comes from the rink; the Terrace is a picture of life and 
character. It is pleasant to take a seat and a cigarette under the 
elms, and make a mental note of the distinguished people who 
are mixed up in the careless, incongruous crowd. Let us study 
the human procession. That wrinkled old man, thin and sharp of 
feature, led a dauntless regiment “ up red Alma’s heights ” to glory; 
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yonder, laughing most immoderately, with the peach-bloom young 
lady, toying with his arm—a young lady Millais has painted— i; 
one of Her Majesty’s judges; there is a Manchester parvenu, dis 
gracefully rich, and looking admiringly at the lord with the list- 
shoe, who limps with hereditary gout; yonder is a bishop wit! 
calves as unctuous as his voice; the condhies big-boy-like man it 
the loose blue jacket and open neck is the Duke of Hamilton, who 
has long been of opinion that Buxton is better than Baden, and 
the Peak as picturesque as the Pyrenees ; that vivaciously vene) 
able, and gayly gray gentleman, watching the pigeons alight on 
the shoulders of that dainty vignette in velvet, is Mr. Mich: ae] 
Thomas Bass, who holds the Buxton waters in almost as hie! 
regard as his Burton beer. Some foreign writer has remarked that 
the finest combination of beauty he has ever seen is an Englis! 
lady, on an English horse, under an English tree. Equally charm- 
ing is the picture of these tame pigeons, with their sunlit wing 
and pink feet, alighting on this laughing girlette’s shoulders, and 
picking crumbs out of her outstretched palm—a picture framed 
with tremulous trees, green banks, and whispering water. An 
hour’s saunter in the Gardens soon convinces you that, while th: 
miraculous efficacy of the springs brings to Buxton grevious cases 
of rheumatism and gout, the beauty of Peakland, and the fashion 
able life of its Spa, ‘attract numbers of people whose presence is 
invited more by the pursuit of pleasure than the pleas of health. 

Granted that you see bath chairs and crutches in the bowery 
gardens, where Boccaccio might have wooed and Watteau painted, 
coming upon the scene as ‘the mummy was brought in at th 
Egyptian feasts—a memento mori. But you must set-off thi 
youthful beauties against the bath chairs, the lawn-tennis against 
the lumbago, Gounod against the gout, the rinking against rheu- 
matism, and playful promenading against painful paralysis. Say: 

a recent writer on life at Buxton, “ There is more match-making 
than malady; and the Pavilion grows its own sprays of orange- 
blossom for the many brides who become betrothed at Buxton. 
You come prepared to see Melpomene wheeled about in an invalid’ 

carriage, attended by a fashionable doctor, a nurse, a clergyman, 
and the undertaker and his assistant; but you find Momus on tli 
bowling-green. You expected to hear the groans of Penseroso, 
swathed in surgical flannels; and lo! it is L’Allegro you hea) 
carolling with ‘jest and youthful jollity.’” 

Buxton furnishes certain phases of character indigenous to 
the place. There are, for instance, the unemotional spinsters 
who sit knitting at the classical concerts at the Pavilion, talking 
scandal, and stabbing reputations with their knitting ‘needles. 
It is dangerous to pass this “Needle Row.” Like Sir Pete: 
Teazle, in the comedy, if called away, you had better leave you 
character behind you for Mrs. Candour, Lady Sneerwell, and 
party to dissect. Then there is the peculiar “ limp ” that belongs 
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to rheumatism, gout, and Buxton. The “ Buxton limp” belongs 
generally to one list-shoe which picks its way more gingerly 
than the other. You see it to grotesque perfection in the 
passages of St. Anne’s, or in the entrance hall of the Palace. 
The Baths soon have a beneficial effect, and the patient attests 
his progress by taking a “constitutional ” on St. Anne’s cliff. 
This pedestrian exercise is accomplished in gentle gradations, 
increased each day. The patient begins with the lower terrace, 
and ends at last with the topmost ridge, after which “ breather ” 

he is, no doubt, prepared to walk to the “Cat and Fiddle,” the 
most elevated house of entertainment in E ngland, standing, as it 
does, lonely and four-square to the winds, on the shoulders of 
Axe Edge, an altitude of some two thousand feet, amid wild 
undulations of moorland. 

Mention of Axe Edge reminds me that if Buxton were a town 
which had nothing interesting in itself, it would still be attractive 
as bel ‘ing the key to ever so many doors of diverse scenery. 
Buxton is surrounded by places of scenic charm, and not soon 
are the “ beauty-spots ” of the neighbourhood exhausted. There 
are picturesque pedestrian rambles over “ delectable mountains,” 
like Kinderscout and Millstone Edge; memorable fishing and 
painting days at Derwent Dale and Dove Dale, Edale and Darley 
Dale, Miller’s Dale and Monsal Dale, where voiceful trout-streams 
make musical deep devious valleys, whose green-wooded walls are 
broken with the gleaming white of limestone crags and tors; 
leisurely drives by chaise or coach to the natural wonders of 
Castleton, to the romance of Haddon Hall, to the splendours of 
Chatsworth, and to the beauties of Matlock. The Buxton 
“season ” is, indeed, all too bustling and brief for Derbyshire, 
with the many romantic nooks that lie hidden off the beaten 
track, to be appreciated. Fashion, by some mysterious mandate, 
has decreed that the so-called “season” ‘should end with the 
early days of October, and Fashion is an autocrat whom Society 
is bound to blindly obey. Only the eccentric people who refuse 
to bow the knee to this Baal know what a charming place 
Buxton is in mid-winter. How clear the daffodil sky, how balmy 
the air, how sharp the outlines and delicate the colouring of the 
hills. There is a rich, golden mellowness in the wintry. air that 
seems to swim under the wide, round, perfect sphere of sky; the 
wind comes with a sweet caress to the cheeks; the houses shine 
white in the light; there is no smoke; the sunsets burn them- 
selves into one’s memory. But the streets are deserted. Buxton 
is supposed to be so bleak and so dreary “out of the season.” 
It happens, however, as a matter of fact, that these lines are 
being written on a December day, at an open window over- 
looking Buxton Gardens, with the wooded hill-side of Corbar 
showing the vivid silver-and-blue of the sky behind the tracery 
of trees, whose lace-like outlines are not seen when the forest 
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wears its livery of green. Mr. Adam Hogg, the zealous Curator, 
has just gathered a Christmas nosegay of flowers grown in the 
open Gardens. ‘This bouquet consists of polyanthus and pansies, 
mignonette and Michaelmas daisy, stocks and saponaria, sweet 
Williams and sweet alyssum, feverfeu and phlox, lupins (blue and 
white), heather (white and purple), candytuft and coloured 
cowslips, esahaivicn and other pleasant flowers, whose meek 
eyes seem to ask why you are reading about the ice and snow, 
the yule-logs and wassail-bowl, in the special ‘“ Christmas 
numbers.” 


EDWARD BRADBURY. 





JUST FOR TO-NIGHT. 


SorTLy the summer day fades on the sea; 
Faintly the vesper-wind murmurs to me, 
Murmurs and sighs of the sunsets of old 

When we were turning life’s “pages of gold;” 
Then in love’s madness we turned them too fast, 
Yet there is one golden leaf for the last: 
Listen, the ebbing wave gathers and breaks, 
How it caresses the strand it forsakes, 
Sprinkling the pebbles with flashes of light !— 
Leave me to-morrow, love, kiss me to-night. 


We were but dreamers and idlers, they say, 
In the bright hours that have drifted away ; 
Well, let them say so;—-in sorrow and pain 
All the old gladness will come back again: 
Just for to-night, while the west is aglow, 
Shall we not love as we loved long ago? 
Only one blossom is left on the bough, 
Shall we not seize on its loveliness now? 
Let the last hour be a mournful delight, 
Leave me to-morrow, but kiss me to-night. 


Ay, we were weak when we should have been brave, 
I was a trifler, and you were a slave; 

Chances slipped by, and we saw them too late, 
Friends played us false, and we said it was fate: 
Only this moment is ours ere it dies, 

What if that setting sun never should rise ? 

What if this life with its sweetness and fear 

Closes for ever, and ends for us here? 

Somewhere, far off, in a new world of light 

Love has its morrow; then kiss me to-night. 

SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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PORTIA; 
OR, “BY PASSIONS ROCKED.” 
A Aovel. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PHYLLIS,” “ MRS. GEOFFREY, ETC. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘He is a fool who is not for love and beauty. I speak unto the young, for I am of 
them, and always shall be.”-—-BaiLry. 





SLOWLY, decorously, they march into church, one by one 
Dulce first, and then Sir Christopher, and then Julia Beaufort 
and Portia, and so on, down to the children, who are evidently 
consumed with a desire to know more than seems, and who are 
evincing a dangerous longing to waltz up the smooth stone aisle. 

The Boodie (who has not been overdrawn by Dulce and Roger, 
and who really 7s like an angel, with her sapphire eyes and corn- 
coloured hair, and the big white bonnet, with its blue bow, that 
surrounds her face like a cloud) rather loses her presence of mind. 
It is either this, or a sudden accession of ambition, that overcomes 
her, because, without a moment’s notice, she turns gently on her 
left heel, and executes a tiny pirouette on her small hessian boots. 
A frown from her mother suppresses further evolutions, and, with 
a sigh, she returns to decorum and the family pew. 

In a corner of it the children are comfortably stowed away, 
while all the others following suit, fall into their proper places. 
They are only barely in time. The organ plays them up the 
aisle, and they have only just a second to scramble through the 
preliminary prayers (so distinct a token of respectability ), when 
the rector’s voice breaks forth. 

Portia, who has not been to church before, looks up at Mr. 
Grainger, while he is confessing every body in a tone severe but 
bilious, and tells herself he is as like a superannuated old crow as 
ever he can be. He is flanked by the curate, a medieval young 
man, with a pallid countenance and an irreproachable gown, cut in 
the latest fashion, who stands in an attitude of the most approved, 
with his eyes fixed immovably upon a side pillar. The fixity of his 
gaze is so intense as to suggest the idea that he never again 
means to remove it until death claims him for his own. 

Then a hymn is sung by the village choir, led by the organist’s 
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high soprano. It is a hymn very unique in its way, and sung 
with much fervour, if little tune, and pierces even to the brains 
of its hearers. The organ beats a solemn accompaniment to 
this delicacy, and whether the strains from the ancient instru- 
ment—that squeaks like a dilapidated bagpipes—is too much for 
the curate, I know not; but, at the last verse, he removes his 
eyes from the pillar of the church and concentrates them upon 
Portia. 

Portia, at this particular moment, I regret to say, is smiling 
broadly. A brilliant smile that illuminates her whole face, ren- 
dering her as lovely as a dream. She is plainly deriving great 
consolation from the village choir ! 

The curate, smitten by the sight of her levity, or by the con- 
sciousness of his own lapse from the path of duty, in so far letting 
his mind wander to mundane matters, turns pale, and, lowering 
his eyes until they reach the tesselated pavement at his feet, 
grows sad and thoughtful, and perhaps decides on eating no meat 
again to-day as punishment for his fault. 

The church is old, quaint, curious. It is like a thing forgotten. 
It looks as if it had been dug up by somebody and planted 
just here, no one knows why. The windows are narrow and 
elongated, and admit but little light. The pillars in the more 
distant corners are wrapt in gloom. A cobweb falling from the 
roof, spun by some enterprising spider, hangs over the gaunt 
pulpit, as though desirous of coming in contact with whosoever 
may enter it. 

This cobweb, as it waves lazily backwards and forwards with 
every breeze that assails it, is a thing of joy to Roger and Dicky 
Browne, who are sitting side by side. It is an unspeakable boon, 
a sweet attraction, an everlasting resource to them throughout 
the service. As it goes to and fro their eyes follow it; they 
would willingly bet upon it were such a thing practicable ; ; and 
they wait in a charmed suspense until such time as someone will 
enter the pulpit, to see whether the someone will attack the cob- 
wed, or the cobweb attack the someone. 

Besides the cobweb there is a clerk and a sexton. Sometimes 
they say Amen when the idea strikes them ; sometimes they don’t ; 
it is awkward when they don’t. Then a_-lull in the performance 
makes itself felt, though it is always somewhat broken by the 
voice of the curate, which is monotonous in the extreme. 

A few stray sunbeams are straggling in through the narrow 
windows, and are holding high festival in Dulce’s bonnet; a 
perfect crown of glory envelopes her head. The day being ex- 
ceptionally warm, everything and everyone is drowsy and sleepy, 
and a trifle inattentive. 

Meanwhile, the service progresses surely, if slowly. Uncle 
Christopher’s head is courting his chest; Fabian, who always 
sits next to him, is unmistakably wide awake, but bas his head 
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lowered, and his eyes fixed moodily upon the carpet at his feet. 
He looks attentive, but is really miles away from the command- 
ments and from everything. 

Portia, in her white gown, is looking more than ordinarily 
lovely, and just now is gazing oddly at Fabian. She is v: iguely 
wondering how he would look if he permitted himself to smile. 
He is always so preternaturally grave that she is curious to know 
if a smile—once indulged in—would imbitter or sweeten his face. 
Yes; Roger was quite right when he said the other day that 
Fabian’s face was perfect. Perhaps even the smile she desires to 
see upon it could not improve it. Nay, it might even mar it, so 
severe are its lines; but were they always so? She is lost in 
impossible speculation ! 

Dulce, clad all in severe black, with her hands crossed upon 
her knees, like a small devotee, is looking straight before her at 
nothing particular, and is utterly unconscious that the strange 
young man in the “ Fens” pew is regarding her with an amount “of 
attention he has certainly not expe nded on his prayers. 

The children have behaved wonderfully well, all things con- 
sidered. The Boodie has only once laughed out loud, and only 
twice have Jacky and Pussy indulge d in a deadly scuffle ; alto- 
gether, there is deep cause for th: ankfulness. 

The cobweb is still waving to and fro, and now (as Mr. Grainger 
ascends the stairs and enters the pulpit), driven perhaps by some 
stronger current of air, moves rapidly to the right, so that the 
rector reaches his place and arranges himself therein, without 
coming into collision with it, to Roger’ s and Dicky’s everlasting 
chagrin. 

* A narrow escape,” says Dicky, in a careful undertone, to Roger, 
who, too, has been bre: ithlessly watching the dénouement. 

“ Yes, just like our dismal luck,” re sponds t that young man, in 
an aggrieved tone. “TI’d have bet anything on its catching him 
by the wig.” 

Mr. Grainger standing up, after a short and private prayer, 
looks as if he was making his bow to the audience, and having 
surveyed them leisurely for an embarrasing moment (during which 
the farmers’ wiyes fidge tt, and look as if the vy would gl: idly inhabit 
their boots), he gives “forth his text. 

Silence ensues: the curate arranges himself in a purely ascetic 
attitude; the rector st: amps his foot, ina preparatory sort of way, 
on the floor of the massive pulpit, which is as hideous as it is 
clumsy to the last degree. There are a few meagre little carvings 
all round it, suggestive of tares and wheat and good Samaritans, 
and there is an impossible donkey in the foreground. It is a very 
depressing pulpit, but certainly solid. 

“No chance of a break-down,” says Roger, gloomily, fixing his 
eye-glass in his left eye, and surveying w ith ill concealed disgyist 
the unwieldy structure befor e him. 
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“ You're a brave boy,” returns Mr. Browne, with exaggerated 
admiration. ‘ Fancy your looking for excitement here.” 

“It may be nearer than you think,” says Roger, so meaningly, 
that his companion applies himself to the translating of his glance. 
It is fixed ; and fixed on the cobweb, too, which is slowly, slowly 
floating towards the rector’s head. It comes nearer to it, catches 
in a rising lock (that has elevated itself, no doubt, because of the 
preacher’s eloquence), and lingers there, as though bent on lifting 
pulpit, Grainger and all to the ceiling, with the next puff of wind. 

Roger forgets his gr ievance, his ennut, everything! The situ- 
ation has its charm! To his delight he finds Dicky as wrapt in 
the possible result as himself. The cobweb sticks fast. Mr. 
Grainger, lifting his hand, smooths his ear, under the mistaken 
impression that the tickling feeling is there, and then goes on 
solemnly with his discourse, which is dryer than the weather, 
which is saying a good deal. He moves his head impatiently 
from side to side, but gains nothing by this, as the cobweb is 
apparently of an affectionate disposition, and goes with him 
wherever he listeth. 

Dicky Browne is entranced. Such an interlude was more than 
he had hoped for. Involuntarily he lays his hand on Dulce’s arm 
and, giving her a mild pinch, shows her the cause of his apparent 
joy. 

“If the flooring gives way he'll die the death of Absalom,” he 
says, gravely, whereupon Miss Blount also, I grieve to say, gives 
way to silent but wild mirth. 

The rector waxes warm. The cobweb, giving up the hair as a 
bad job, has relinquished its hold, and is now mildly touching his 
cheek, in a somewhat coquettish fashion. Mr. Grainger, with a 
short but decisive gesture, drags it, and its many yards of spider- 
workmanship to the ground. The ‘cobweb and the spider suffer 
but they have their revenge. Mr. Grainger is embarrassed with 
the cobweb, which has twined itself lovingly round his finger, 
and not until he has lost his place in his sermon and grown very 
red in the face, is serenity restored. 

The rural congregation show every symptom of being able to 
fall at a moment’s notice in the arms of Morpheus. The curate 
grows leaner, more toil-worn, more ascetic. The rector drones 
away. The Boodie, having walked up and down the pew severa! 
times, has finally come to anchor in Uncle Christopher’s arms, and 
having flung her little white bonnet recklessly from her, has 
now snuggled her head inside his coat, and is intently listening 
to what appears to be a very lengthened whisper from him. Ii 
seems to be a whisper without an end, and one undesirous of 
response. Indeed,there is a legend extant that Uncle Christopher 
employs his time during the sermon, whenever the Boodie is with 
him, in telling her tales of fairyland, not to be surpassed by Grimm 
or Anderson ! 

VOL. VII. U 
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The rector bleats on incessantly ; faintly and more faintly his 
voice seems to reach his flock. The sun beats with undying 
fervour upon the gables outside and the bald heads of the parish- 
ioners within. There is a great sense of quiet everywhere, with 
only the rector’s voice to disturb it, when suddenly upon the 
startled ear falls a sound, ambiguous, but distinct. 

It isasnore! An undeniable snore! and it emanates from 
Jacky! He has succumbed to heat and Mr. Grainger, and is now 
travelling in lands where we poor waking mortals cannot enter. 
Apparently he is happy, but he certainly is not as pretty as he 
need be, with his short and somewhat aggressive nose uplifted, 
and his mouth at its widest stretch. 

Everyone in the pew gives a decided jump—be the same small 
or great—but Pussy alone finds herself equal to the occasion. She 
is a child of extreme promise, and, seeing her opportunity, at once 
embraces it. She seizes Jacky mildly but firmly by the hair, and 
udministers to him three severe shocks. 

The result is everything she can possibly have desired. Jacky 
awakening, comes to his senses with the aid of a partially sup- 
pressed yell, and falling upon Pussy with an evident desire to 
exterminate her there and then, rolls with her off the seat, and 
disappears with her heavily under it. 

An awful moment, fraught with agony for the survivors ensues: 
and then the belligerents are once more brought to light by 
Fabian ; who, after much search and expostulation, restores them 
to their proper places. Being nearest to them, he plants them 
again upon their cushions with only this precaution—that he 
himself now sits between them. ‘This is hardly to their liking, 
and from their several positions, and right across poor Fabian’s 
chest, they breathe fire and war, and death and destruction upon 
each other. 

How it will all end everyone refuses to dwell upon; but, just at 
the most critical moment, Fabian, stooping his dark, grave face, 
whispers something to the irate little damsel that, as if by magic, 
reduces her to order. 

She looks at him a little while, then sighs, and finally, slipping 
her hand through his arm, lays her blonde head against him, 
and is the personification of all things peaceful, until the service 
ends. 

She looks up at him, too, as though desirous of his forgiveness, 
and Fabian, taking hier slim, little haby hand in his, assures her 
with a glane e that she is forgiven; and then she smiles at him, 
and nestles a degree closer, and then Fabian, though always 
unsmilingly, passes his arm round the child, and draws her into a 
more comfortable position. 

Portia, who has watched it all, feels a strange pang at her 
heart; it is as though he is glad to be friends with these 
children, to be at peace with them, because they, at least (sweet, 
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trusting souls), believe in him. And what a tenderness he betrays 
towards them! this dark, moody, concentrated man, whose 
whole life is burdened with an unsavoury mystery. What a 
power, too, he possesses over them; even that untractable Pussy 
was calmed, charmed into submission by a word, a glance. Yet 
children and dogs, they say, have keenest instincts ! 

While she still wonders, Fabian lifts his eyes and meets hers, 
and as though drawn by some magnetic influence each towards 
the other, though sorely against their wills, they gaze into’ each 
other’s faces for more time than they care to calculate afterwards, 
until at last Fabian (who is the first to recover himself) lets his 
glance fall, and so the spell is broken. 

After this, Portia sits quiet and thoughtful until the last Amen 
is uttered, and they all go eagerly, but with a meritorious attempt 
at regret, into the open air once more. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“None here are happy, but the very fool, 
Or very wise: 1 am not fool enough 
To smile in vanities, and hug a shadow : 
Nor have I wisdom to elaborate 
An artificial happiness from pains.”--Youna. 

THEY are all standing in the porch, saying “ How d’ye do” to 
half-a-dozen of their neighbours, and being introduced to the dark 
young man in the Fens pew. He is a very handsome young 
man, and very light-hearted apparently, and looks very frequently 
at Miss Blount, who smiles at him very graciously, and tells him 
he must « yeally come up to luncheon at the court, or Uncle 
Christopher will be so disappointed. Any friend of Roger’s ” 
and so on. 

“ Portia,” says Sir Christopher, suddenly—when Stephen Gower 
has expressed his extreme pleasure at the thought of lunching at 
the Court, always with his dark eyes fixed curiously upon Dulce 
“Come with me; ; I want to show you your poor mother’s last 
resting-place.” 

“Ah! yes; I shall like to see that,” says Portia, tenderly, 
though the dead mother is only a bare memory to her. “ Yes ; 
take me to see it.” 

They separate from the others, and go round an angle of the 
old church, and past an ivied corner, and so come to the quiet 
spot where stands the vault of the Blounts. 

“It was too far to send her to the Vibarts’ burying-place,” says 
Sir Christopher; “at least, we tried to think so, because we 
wanted to keep her with ws. And your father was dead. And at 
the very last, she murmured something about being laid beside 
her mother; poor, dear girl!” To Sir Christopher, Portia’s 
mother has@lways been a girl, and a poor soul. I think, perhaps, 


Portia’s father had been “breezy ” in the way of temper. 
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Then Portia asks many questions, trivial in themselves, yet of 
mighty interest to these two, to whom the dead had been dear. 
And the questions and answers occupy some time, insomuch that 
when at length they return to the church porch, they find the 
others have all disappeared, and the sexton preparing to lock the 
church door. 

“ Where have all my people gone to?” asks Sir Christopher of 
this functionary, in a rather elevated tone, the functionary being, 
as he himself would describe it, “ hard of hearing.” Whereupon 
they are informed that the “Court folk” went “away home 
through yon small iron gate,” and into the woods beyond, and 
are now presumably sauntering lazily homewards beneath the 
shade of the spreading oaks and elms. 

“Then we cannot do better than follow their example,” says 
Sir Christopher, but almost before they come to the iron gate 
they see Fabian, who, unmindful of their presence, nay, rather, 
utterly unaware of it, is walking steadily, but slowly, onwards, as 
though lost in thought. 

Presently hearing footsteps behind him, he turns, and, seeing 
Portia, starts perceptibly and comes to a stand-still. 

“1 thought you would all be at home long before this,” he says, 
involuntarily. Involuntarily also his tone conveys the idea that 
his wish was “father to his thought.” There is a note in it that is 
distinct disappointment. Portia lets her lids fall over her eyes, 
and lets her lips form themselves into an almost imperceptible 
smile. Plainly he had loitered in the churchyard in the fond 
hope of avoiding them all (her especially it may be), and here is 
the result. 

“We thought the same of you,” says Sir Christopher, cheerily, 
coming to the front bravely, “we believed you at the Court 
before this. Very lucky you aren’t, though, as I want you to see 
Portia home. I must go and interview Bowles about that boy of 
his—a duty I hardly admire.” 

“It is late now. If you delay any longer you will miss your 
luncheon,” says Portia, hurriedly. Her face betrays unmistakable 
anxiety. 

It is now Fabian’s turn to smile, but his lips are rigid, and the 
commonest observer may read, that mirth of even the grimmest 
description is far from him. 

“Luncheon, eh? I don’t care a fig about luncheon,” says 
Uncle Christopher, gaily, “unless I’m shooting, or that. No. 
Better see Bowles now if I am to see him at all. Sunday is his 
only visible day I’ve been told. His ‘At home,’ in fact—as all the 
rest of the week he lies in bed, and refuses to wash himself.” 

“Horrid man!” says Miss Vibart, merely for the sake of saying 
something. In reality had Bowles felt it his duty to lie a-bed all 
the year round, and never indulge in the simplest: iblutions, it 
would not have given her a passing thought. 
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“On the Sabbath he rouses himself, and in a spotless shirt 
(washed by that idiot of a wife of his, who still will believe in 
him), and with a pipe in his mouth, he struts up and down the 
pavement before the door of his palatial residence,” says Uncle 
Christopher. ‘I’m sure to find him to-day.” 

“Let me go with you,” says Portia, as a last resource. “| 
should like to be made acquainted with this incomparable Bowles.” 
She smiles as she speaks, but the smile is somewhat artificial, and 
is plainly conjured up with difficulty for the occasion. 

“Well, come,” says Sir Christopher, who always says yes to 
every one, and who would encourage you warmly if you expressed 
a desire to seek death and the North Pole. 

‘It is quite impossible,” says Fabian, quietly, not raising his 
voice, and not moving as he speaks. “ Portia cannot go with you 
to Bowles’s house. ‘The man is insupportable.” 

Portia has her hand upon Sir Christopher’s arm; her eyes 
are alight ; something within her—some contradictory power 
awakens a determination to see this Bowles. Yet it is hardly so 
keen a desire to see a man ina clean shirt and a “churchwarden ” 
that possesses her, as a desire to circumvent the man who has 
opposed her expressed wish. Fabian, on his part, though pained, 
is equally determined that she shall not be brought face to 
face with the unpleasant Bowles. She has her eyes on him, but 
he has his on Sir Christopher. 

“T should like to go with you,” she says, in clear tones, taking 
no heed of Fabian’s last remark; “I like country people, and 
strange village characters, and—and that.” This is somewhat 
vague. 

‘You remember the last time Dulce went to see M7s. Bowles ? ” 
says Fabian, who has caught Sir Christopher’s eye by this. What- 
ever Dulce may have endured during that memorable visit is 
unknown to Portia, but the recollection of it, as forced upon Sir 
Christopher’s memory, is all-powerful to prevent her accompany- 
ing him on his mission to-day. 

“Yes, yes. I remember,” he says, hurriedly, “ Bowles, as a 
rule, is not courteous. My dear child,”’—to Portia,-—-“ No, you 
cannot, I regret to say, come with me. This man can be uncom- 
fortable in many ways. You understand, eh? You wouldn’t 
like him. People in shirt-sleeves, however clean, are always out 
of it,eh? There, good-bye to both of you. Take her home, 
Fabian, and explain my absence to the others, especially to 
Roger’s friend, that new young fellow, Gower, of the Fens.” 

So saying, he marched away to do battle with the objection- 
able Bowles, with his fine old shoulders well squared, and a 
world of defiance in his gait. There is no help for it! The two 
left behind feel this acutely, and Fabian pushing open the little 
iron gate, Portia goes down the stone steps and enters presently 
upon a wood all green, and soft and verdure-clad. 
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PORTIA ; OR, 
The trees are interlaced above their heads. Through them the 
calm, blue sky looks down in wonder, and sheds a scintillating 
radiance on their path. 
** In heat the landscape quivering lies, 
The cattle pant beneath the tree : ” 
No little kindly breath of air comes to break the monotony of 
the dead sultriness that lies on everything. 

Portia sighs, and with a small, but expressive, gesture, pushes 
her hat somewhat farther off her forehead. He is quick to notice 
the faintest sign of wrong in those with whom he associates, and 
now turning to her says, gravely : 

“ Here, beneath the trees, where the sun cannot penetrate 
too severely, Dulce often takes off her hat. Take off yours.’ 

“If you ‘think it will do any good,” says Portia, doubtfully ; and 
as though fearful of seeming ungracious, she does take off her 
hat, and walks along beside him, bare-headed. 

She is feeling sad and depressed. For the first time since 
her arrival she is wishing herself back again with Auntie Maud, 
who is anything but after her own taste. Yet to live on here in 
the shadow of a living lie is bitter to her, more bitter than she 
had ever supposed possible. 

She had come down to the Court fully aware that Fabign (ac; 
cording to the lights of those with whom she had lived) was 
guilty of the crime imputed to him. He had always been dis- 
cussed in her immediate circle with bated breath, as one who had 
eternally disgraced the good old name of Blount, and dragged it 
cruelly in the dust. 

To be innocent and not to be able to prove one’s innocence, had 
seemed (and even now does seem to Auntie Maud and her set) a 
thing not to be entertained for a moment. It would be too 
preposterous! He had rendered their name hideous, but he 
shonld not impose upon them with his absurd stories of utter 
ignorance. They believed he had wilfully committed the forgery, 
trusting he would never be discovered, because of the unfortunate 
similarity between his writing and that of Sir Christopher. But 
he had failed, in spite of his ingenuity, and had been found out ; 
and, though none of the forged notes had been discovered in his 
possession (which only proved the more to his distant relatives 
that he possessed the cleverness of the practised schemer), still 
they one and all sat upon him in solemn conclave, and pronounced 
him outside the pale of respectability. 

That Christopher should elect’ to leave the beautiful old Court 
to such a one seems little less than a crime to the “cousins and 
aunts.” To leave it to a man sLunned by the entire county (and 
very properly too !), a man ashamed to lift his head amongst his 
fellow men, and who had never tried to live down his disgrace or 
brave it out. In this fact—the certainty of his being pusillani- 
mous about his accusation—lies the proof of his guilt to them. 
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Portia is going over the whole sad story now again, while the 
sinner walks beside her. Once she lifts her eyes, and looks at 
him, and tells herself Roger was indeed right when he made 
much of his beauty. Yet Satan dwells in comely bodies! How 
sad that a face so inclined to nobility should be stamped with the 
lines of care, born of dishonour. Tears fill her eyes as she looks 
at him, and she turns her head quickly away, but not, before he 
has seen and marked the signs of distress within her beautiful 
eyes. A spasm crosses his face; he recoils a little from her, as 
though fear possesses him. He frowns; and a curious light 
half grief, half anger—grows upon him, and expresses itself upon 
his quiet lips. Something that is almost agony is in his eyes; 
truly though the body can know grief, the “ sorrows of the sou! 
are graver still?” 

‘What is it that has risen between us?” he asks, suddenly ; 
there is something intense in his tone. “Have you?”—he 
pauses, and then goes on with an effort—*have you in your 
heart so utterly condemned me?” 

They have come to a stand-still; and Fabian, as he asks this 
question, is standing with his back against a huge oak tree, his 
eyes fixed upon his companion. His face is as white as death. 

She-makes him no answer. A very fine shade of colour, so 
faint as to be almost imperceptible, dyes her cheek for a moment 
and then vanishes as suddenly as it came, leaving her quite as 
pallid as he is himself. 

“It is the most natural thing in the world to condemn,” he 
goes on, somewhat excitedly. “It is only human. One feels 
how easy it is. If one hears a damning story about an ac- 
quaintance, a story almost unsupported, how readily one inclines 
to the cruel side. It is not worse in one than in another. We 
all have a touch of savagery about us—a thirst for blood. For 
the most part, if placed in a certain set number of circumstances 
we ali think and act alike. That we should be cast in one 
mould with the very commonest of our brethren, is a humiliating 
thought, but strictly within the lines of truth. You do con- 
demn me ?” 

He wishes to force her into saying so. She shrinks from him, 
and raises one hand to her throat, as though nervous and un- 
happy. 

** IT don’t know,” she says at last, in a low, hesitating tone. “| 
know nothing. Some times I don’t even know myself.” 

“That is always a knowledge difficult of attainment,” he says, 
slowly. “But about me, in your heart, you are sure. You believe 
you do know. You think me guilty.” As he says the word he 
clenches one hand so firmly that the nails crush into the flesh. 

“TI would rather not talk about it,” says Portia, faintly. 

By a terrible effort he recovers himself ; a quick breath, that is 
almost a sigh, escapes him. 
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‘That, of course, shall be as you wish,” he says, quietly ; and, 
rousing himself, they walk on together beneath the branching 
elms, in silence, painful as it is prolonged. 

Coming to a tiny stream (where he is compelled to offer, and 
she to accept, his hand to help her over), she glances at him, 
but her glance is not returned, and then she sees that he has 
forgotten her very existence, and is, in thought, miles away from 
her. He has entered into some ideal realm of his own—captured 
during his long years of isolation from the world. 

As she is silently watching him and wondering, a dark figure, 
moving from between the shrubs that hide off one angle of the 
house, comes into their path, and, seeing them, makes a skulking 
movement to the right as though it would gladly escape obser- 
vation. 

“Good evening, Slyme,” says Fabian, in a half kindly, half 
contemptuous tone. The old man murmurs something. in return. 
His eyes refuse to meet Fabian’s, his hands join each other, and 
rub palm to palm in an uneasy, shuffling fashion. His voice is 
husky, and slightly uncertain. His dull old eyes roam from 
Fabian to Portia in an odd, questioning way, as if debating sume 
strange matter. Yet, though looking at them, it is at their 
arms or chests he looks, rather than at their faces. 

Portia (who had stopped when Fabian had) now turns a little 
to one side and plucks a flower lazily from a neighbouring shrub, 
and sighs a little as if weary, and as if she would gladly be at 
home. 

At this, Fabian, who is quick to notice anything concerning 
her, rouses himself from his pr olonged stare at Gregory, and 
noting the instability of the old man’s gait, says, suddenly, with 
his dark gaze full upon him— 

“ Again!” 

‘His tone this time is all contempt, no kindliness mingles with 
it. The old man seems to wither beneath it, and puts out his 
hands with a gesture suggestive of deprecation. Fabian, taking 
no notice of it, walks away from him, Portia gladly following. 

Then the secretar y’s face changes. Standing in the centre of 
the pathway, he looks after their retreating figures with a half- 
drunken scrutiny, full of malice. 

“ Ay,” he says bitterly, beneath his breath, ‘as a dog I am, in 
his sight! So he has destroyed his only hope this many a time?’ 

His head sinks into its old position on his chest, and with a 
muttered curse he continues his way. 

Just as Portia ascends the stone steps that lead to the house, 
Fabian, by a gentle touch, detains her. 

‘* Remember always this,” he says slowly and with an attempt 
at calmness that is infinitely sad, “ that I do not blame you.” 

Tears spring to her eyes. She is at least generous, and now a 
great longing to be able to believe in him, to be able to assure 
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him of her unbounded faith in his honour possesses her. But, 
alas! faith is neither to be invoked or purchased, and to lie to 
him, and tell him a soothing falsehood against her conscience 


would be worse than useless. The tears having gathered, two of 


them roll slowly down her cheeks. She turns hastily aside. 
Catching her hand he holds it for a short moment in his own. 

“ ‘hey at least are mine,” he says, meaning the tears, his 
voice deeply agitated, and then she draws her hand from his, and 
an instant later is lost to sight. 


CHAPTER IX, 


“ Young hearts, bright eyes, and rosy lips are there, 
And fairy steps, and light ‘and laughing voices, 
Ringing like weleome music through the air 
A sound at which the untroubled heart rejoices.” 


Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


PorTiA, dressed in merveillewx of a cream shade, with a soft, 
yellow rose in her hair, is looking her loveliest. She is a little 
languid after her walk, and a little distracte, but desirable beyond 
words. She is coquetting with her dinner, rather than eating it, 
and is somewhat unc omfortably conscious ‘that Fabian’s eyes are 
perpetually wandering in her direction. 

Dicky Browne is talking gaily, and is devoting himself with an 
ardour worthy of a better cause to Julia Beaufort, who is chatter- 
ing inanely about many things, and who is in her element, and a 
blood-coloured gown. 

They have all the conversation to themselves, these two, as 
the others are depressed, or rather impressed, by Sir Christopher’s 
silence, who has one of his brooding fits upon him. Either the 
redoubtable Bowles disagreed with him, or he disagreed with 
Bowles, because clouds have crowned his brow since his return 
home. 

Mrs. Beaufort by this time has got to Sardou’s last comedy, 
and Dicky, who never heard of it or its author, comes to a 
conversational stand-still. This means uninterrupted quiet all 
round, as nobody else is saying anything. The footsteps of the 
solemn butler, and his equally solemn assistant, is all the sound 
one hears, and presently they all wake to the fact that something 
must be said, and soon. 

“What wretched artichokes !” says Dulce, coming nobly to the 
front, with a laudable desire to fill up the yawning gap. 

« Yes—melancholy,” says Roger, backing her up, as in duty 
bound ; “ out of all heart, apparently.” 

At this weak attempt at a joke Dicky grins approvingly. 

“TI know few people so altogether sufficing as our Roger,” 
he says, patronisingly, addressing nobody in particular; and as 
nobody in particular appears to think it necessary to answer him, 
conversation once more languishes. 
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Mark—who can always find resources in his dinner, what- 
ever ae may fail him—is placidly happy, so is Mrs. Beaufort, 
though, perhaps, she is a little sorry that her sleeves have not 
been made as tight as Portia’s, and with the second puffing, 
which is certainly beyond all praise! 

“What's this?” asks Sir Christopher, addressing the butler in 
a resigned tone, and looking at a round, soft mass that has just 
been laid before him. 

“Suet dumpling, Sir Christopher,” replies the butler, apolo- 
getically. 

“ Again!” says Sir Christopher, in an indescribable manner. 

“Surely not agam,” repeats Dulce, with unpleasant anima- 
tion. “It can’t be that frightful thing again, after all I said to 
cook yesterday ! 

“Tm afraid it is ’em,” says the butler, very sadly. 

“ And this is the cook Miss Gaunt so highly recommended ! ” 
says Dulce, wrathfully. “Save me from my friends, say I; can’t 
she make anything else, Martin ? ” 

* This is a gooseberry-tart, ’em,” whispers the butler, respect- 
fully, a faint shade of encouragement in his voice, laying that 
delic ‘acy before her. 

“That. means sugar—lots of sugar,” says Dicky Browne, who 
is sitting close to her. ‘I’m glad of that, T like lots of sugar.” 

Portia laughs. 

‘“ You are like my lord mayor’s fool,” she says; ‘you like 
everything that is sweet.” 

“T do,” says Dicky, fondiy; ‘that’s why I like you.” 

*¢ T think it was very wrong of Miss Gaunt to impose such a 
woman upon us,” says Dulce, deeply aggrieved. 

“Never trust an old maid,” says Roger ; ; “I spend my life 
giving you good advice, which you won't take; and such an old 
maid, too, as Miss Gaunt! She is as good (or as bad) as two 
rolled into one.” 

‘She said she was a perfect treasure,” exclaims Miss Blount, 
casting an indignant glance at him. 

“Send her back her treasure, then, and tell her, as you are not 
selfish, you could not think of depriving her of her services.” 

“Is that a sample of your good advice ?” asks she, with 
considerable scorn. “ Besides, I can’t; I have agreed with this 
woman to stay here for a month.” 

* Fancy suet dumplings every day for a month,” says Dicky 
Browne, unfeelingly ; ; “that means four w eeks—thirty-one days 
We shall be dead, I shouldn’t wonder, long before that.” 

“No such luck,” says Sir Mark. 

“Give her anything she wants, Dulce, and send her away,” 
says Sir Christopher. 

“But she will think me so unkind and capricious,” protests 
Dulee, who is an arrant little coward, and is afraid to tell cook 
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she no longer requires her. The cook is a big, Scotch woman, 
with very large bones, and a great many of them. 

“ Well, do whatever you like,” says uncle Christopher, wearily. 

The night is fine, calm, and cool, and sweet with many 
perfumes. Some of them at table cast lingering glances at the 
lawn without, and long, silently, to be standing on it. The moon 
has risen, and casting across it great streaks of silver light that 
brighten and darken as clouds race each other o’er Astarte’s 
sacred brow. 

There is great silence on the air, broken only by a “ murmur- 
ing winde, much like the sowne of swarming bees.” A little 
rivulet in the far distance runs musically. 

“ Let us all go out,” says Julia Beaufort, suddenly, feeling 
she has already spent quite too long a time over her biscuit and 
claret. 

Ah! thank you,” says Portia, quickly, turning to her almost 
before she has finished speaking—her great soft eyes even 
larger than usual. “I have been so longing to say that, for 
the last five minutes.” 

“The ‘lost chord’ has been struck again,” says Dicky 
Browne. “Mrs. Beaufort, I won’t he deserted in this bare- 
faced fashion. If you are determined to court death throug) 
night dews, J shall court it with you.” 

Julia simpers, and looks delighted. Then they all rise from 
the table, and move towards the balcony; all—that is—exceyt 
Sir Mark, who (though he would have dearly liked to accom- 
pany them into the mystic moonlight) still lingers behind to 
bear company with Sir Christopher, and strive to lay the ghost 
that so plainly is haunting him to-night. 

Joyously they all descend the steps, and then break into a 
little run as their feet touch the velvet grass. The sky is briglit 
with pale blue light, the air is soft and warm as sultry noon. A 
little baby wind—that ought to be in hed, so sweet and tender 
it is—is roaming here and there amongst the flowers, playing 
with the scented grasses, and losing itself amongst the bracken, 
lower down. 

One can hear the roar of the distant ocean breaking itself 
against the giant rocks; one can hear, too, in strange contrast, 
the chirp, chirp of the green grasshopper. 

As they come within view of the fountain, all their mouths 
form themselves into many round Os, and they say, “ Ah!” as 
with one breath. 

The scene is indeed charming beyond description. The water 
of the fountain is bright as silver, great patches of purest moon- 
light lying on it as calm as though in death. The water-lilies 
tremble faintly, as it might be in terror of the little gods who 
are leaning over them. A shadow from the trees in the back- 
ground falls athwart a crouching Venus. Some pretty, low chairs 
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are standing scattered about, and Portia sinking into one, the 
others all follow her example, and seating themselves on chairs 
on the soft sward begin to enjoy themselves. 

The men produce cigars, and are presently happy in their 
own way. Roger, or Dicky, asks every one, indiscriminately, if 
she would like a cigarette; a question responded to in the 
negative by all, though in truth Dulce would have dearly liked 
one. 

Fabian, who has come with them, is lying full length upon 
the grass, with his hands behind his head, gazing dreamilv at 
the glimpse of the far-off sea, that dicwe through the dark- 
green firs. Dulee’s silvery laugh is waking an echo lower 
down. There is a great sense of rest and happiness in the 
hour. 

A big, lazy bumble-bee, tumbling sleepily into Portia’s lap, 
wakes her into life. It lies upon her looking larger and blacker 
than its wont, as it shows against the pallor of her gown. She 
starts, and draws herself up with a half-suppressed cry. 

Fabian lifting the bee from her knees, flings it high into 
the air, and sends it off on the errand it was probably bound 
on before it fell in love with Portia. 

“How foolish of me to be frightened of it—pretty thing,” 
she says, with a faint blush. ‘ How black it looked.” 

“Hvery thing frightens me,” says Julia Beaufort pensively, 
“everything !” 

“Do IL?” asks Dicky Browne, in a tone full of abject misery. 
“Oh! say I don’t.” 

“T meant insects you know, and frogs, and horrid things like 
that,” lisps Julia. “ And they always will come flying round 
one just on a perfect night like this, when ”—sentimentally— 
‘* Nature is wrapt in its profoundest beauty!” 

“I don’t think I ever saw a frog fly,” says Dicky Browne, 
innocently. ‘Is it nice to look at? Is it funny?” 

‘**No! its only silly—like you!” says Dulce throwing a rose- 
bud at him, which he catches dexterously. 

“Thank you,” he says, meekly, whether for the speech or the 
Hower, he leaves vague. 

“Stephen Gower is coming over here to-night,” says Roger, 
suddenly. 

“To-night! W hy didn’t you ask him to dinner?” asks Dulce, 
a note of surprise in her tone. 

“I did ask him, but, for some reason I now forget, he could 
not come. He confessed he was lonely, however, in that big 
barn of a house, and said he would feel deeply grateful if you 
would permit him to drop in later on. I said you would; and 
advised him to drop in by all means, though how people do that 
has always been a puzzle to me.” 

“Who is Stephen Gower?” asks Portia, curiously, of no one in 
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particular. She is leaning back in her chair, and is fanning her- 
self languidly. 

“He is Roger’s Fidus Achates,—his second self—his very 
soul!” says Dicky Browne, enthusiastically. “ He is a thing 
apart. We must, in fact, be careful of him, lest he break. At 
least so I have been told.” 

“1 thought you knew him, too,” says Dulce, “I always believed 
you and Roger, and this wonderful Stephen Gower, were all at 
college together.” 

“You wronged Dicky, albeit unwittingly,” says Mr. Dare, 
taking his cigar from between his lips to give more emphasis 
to his words. “We at Cambridge were too frivolous for such 
superior beings as Dicky. It was at Oxford he commenced his 
honourable career ; it was there he indulged in those high hopes 
of future fame, that have been so splendidly realised in his 
maturer years.” 

* Don’t kick me when I’m down,” says Dicky, pathetically.“ | 
couldn’t help it—and at least I have had my hopes. That must be 
always something. It’s any amount soothing, do you know, to 
look back upon your past, and remember what a jolly ass you once 
were ! 

“T can’t imagine your ever having had hopes of future fame,” 

s Dulce, laughing. 

“ Well I had, do you know, any amount of ’em. In the early 
dawn, when I was awake—which, perhaps, wasn’t so often as it 
sounds, except when I was returning from— er—a friend’s house. 
I used to sit up with them, you know, whenever they had scarla”— 

“ Oh yes, we know,” interrupts Roger, most unfeelingly. 

“Well, in the early dawn,” continues Dicky, quite unmoved, 
«when the little birds were singing, I used to think I could be 
happy as General Sir Richard Browne, at the head of a gallant 
corps, with a few darkies in the foreground fleeing before my 
trusty blade. By breakfast time, however, all that would be 
changed, and I would glory in the belief that one day would see 
me seated on the wool-sack. By dinner-time I was clothed in 

sanctimonious lawn; and long before the small hours, I felt my- 
self a second Drake, s starting to conquer another Armada, only 
one even more Invincible.” 

They all laugh at him. And then he laughs at himself, and 
seems, indeed, to enjoy the joke even more than they do. 

“1 don’t care,” he says, at length, valiantly ; “no, not a single 
screw. I have’nt done anything, you know.” 

* Oh yes, you have, a lot in your time,” murmurs Roger, sup- 
portingly. 

“ But I must come in for the title and the estate when the old 
boy, my cousin, ‘shuffles off this mortal coil,’ and in the meantime 
the governor stands to me decently enough, and I’m pretty jolly 
all round.” 
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“Tell us about Stephen Gower,” says Dulce, after a pause, 
“ He interests me, I don’t know why. What is he like ?” 

“ He is— 

‘A greenery yallery 
Grosvenor gallery 
Foot-in-the-grave young man,’ ~ 
quotes Dicky, gaily. 

“An esthetic! Oh! 
horrified tone. 

‘¢ Have they pursued me even down here ?” asks Portia, faintly, 
“1 thought, [ hoped, they were plants indigenous to London soil 
alone.” 

“He is nothing of the sort,” says Roger, indignantly. ‘ He is 
about the best fellow I know. He would be ashamed to go round 
(like those idiots you speak of) with flowers and flowing locks. 
He leaves all that sort of thing ”—contemptuously—* to girls.” 

“ Who is talking of Stephen Gower?” asks Sir Mark, coming 
towards them over the path of moonlight that les upon the 
smooth lawn. ‘* Happy man to be discussed by so fair a trio, 

‘beneath the sweet-smelling starlight,’ as James has it.” 

“ Bless me,” says Dicky, “I had no idea dry monopole would 
have had such an effect on Gore. , He is talking poetry, I think ; 
I never could understand it myself. Now for example, about those 
stars—do they smell ? J never noticed it. What’s it like, Gore ?’ 

Everyone disdains to take notice of this sally—all, that. is, 
except Dulce, who is always only too delighted to laugh whenever 
the barest chance of being able to do so presents itself. 

Roger, crossing over to where she sits, leans his arms on .the 
back of her chair, and bends his face to hers. 

“Look here,” he says, in the conciliatory tone of one who is 
going to make a request and is not quite sure it will be granted. 
“Tf Gower comes down hy-and-bye, I wish you would promise me 
to he good to him. Heisa very old chum of mine, and a very 
good fellow, and—be civil to him, will you ?” 

“Why, what do you suppose I am going io do to him ?” asks 
Miss Blount, opening her eyes. ‘‘ Was I bad to him at luncheon ? 
Are you afraid I shall bite him ? I shan’t. You may be happy 
about that.” 

** Of course—I know ; but I want you to be particularly nice to 
him,” goes on Roger, though faintly discouraged by her tone. (Now 
what did she mean by saying she wouldn't bite him. It sounds 
as if she would bite him ! !) * He is the oldest friend I have; and 

—ér—as we are to be married some time or other, I want him to 
like you very much.” 

‘Who are to be married? You and Mr. Gower? It sounded 
like it,” says Dulce, wilfully. 

“T was thinking of you and myself,” he says, a_ little 
gravely. 


do hope not,” exclaims Dulce, in a 
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“Well, what is it you want me to do?” asks she, moving 
restlessly in her seat. * She is, in spite of herself, disturbed by 
his gravity. “Am I to make love to him, or am I to let hin 
make love to me? Your devotion to this old friend is quite 
touching.” 

“He would be very unlikely indeed to make love to vou, 
replies Roger, rather stifly. ‘“ He understands perfectly how 
matters are between you and me.’ 

“Oh, no doubt,” says Miss Blount, disgustedly. “ Everyone 
seems to know all about this absurd engagement. I can’t think 
how I was ever brought to consent to it.’ 

“ Absurd!” says Mr. Dar e, in an impossible tone. 

at ¢ painfully absurd! Quite too ridiculous, 
pleasant force. 

“Oh!” says Mr. Dare. 


” with un- 


“Yes,” says Dulce, still defiant, though a little ashamed of 


herself, “it is quite enough to make people hate people, all this 
perpetual gossip.” 

* You are at least honest,” he says, bitterly. 

Silence. 

Dulce, whose tempers are always short-lived, after a little 
reflection grows very — 

Turning to him, she lays her little hand on his, as it still rests 
on the arm of her chair, and says, softly : 

‘““Thave been cross to you. Forgive me. I did not quite 
mean it. Tell me again what you want me to do about your 
friend.” 

“It was only a little matter,” says Roger, in a low tone, “ and 
it was, I think, the first favour I ever asked of you; and | 
thought, perhaps 

He pauses. And vith himself from his lounging position, 
on her chair, moves as though he would go ‘away from her, 
having abandoned all hope of hi aving his request acceded to. 

But as he turns from her, her fingers tighten upon his, and so 
she detains him. 

“What is it now?” he asks, coldly, trying to keep up his 
dignity, but, as his glance meets hers, he melts. And, in truth, 
just now she could have thawed a much harder heart, for on her 
mignon face sits one of her very loveliest smiles, conjured up 
for Roger’s special be nefit. 

“Don’t go away,” she entreats, prettily, “and listen to me. 

I shall be charming to your friend. I shall devote myself exclu- 
sively to him if it will please you; ais if only to prove to you 
that I can grant you a favour.” 

“Thank you,” says Roger, gratefully. Then he regards her 
meditatively for a moment, and then s says, slowly: 

“Don’t be too kind to him.” 

“Could I?” says Dulce, naively. 
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He laughs a little, and, bending his head, presses his lips to 
the little slender hand that still rests within his own 

The caress is so unusual that Dulce glances at him curiously 
from under her long lashes. A faint, pink glow creeps into her 
cheeks. She is surprised ; perhaps, too, a little pleased, because 
once again this evening she bestows upon him a smile, soft and 
radiant. 

Mr. Browne is rambling on in some incoherent fashion to 
Julia Beaufort. Sir Mark is telling Portia some quaint little 
stories. Fabian is silently listening to them, stretched at Portia’s 
feet. 

The last glimpse of day has gone. ‘“ Death’s twin sister, Sleep,” 
has fallen upon the earth. One by one the sweet stars come 
out in the dusky vault above, “spirit-like, infinite.” 

In amongst the firs that stand close together in a huge clump 
at the end of the lawn, great shadows are lying, that, stretching 
ever and ever farther, form at last a link between the land and 
the sea. 

“‘ Ah! here you are, Stephen,” says Sir Mark, addressing the 
languid young man they had met in the morning, who is 
coming to them across the grass. ‘“ Why didn’t you come 
sooner ? ” 

“They wouldn’t give me any dinner until about an hour ago,” 
says the languid young man in a subdued voice. He glances from 
Portia to Julia Beaufort, and then to Dulce. There his glance 
rests. It is evident he has found what he seeks. 

“Dulce, I think I told you Stephen Gower was coming to- 
night,” says Roger, simply. And then Dulce rises and rustles 
up to him, and filled with the determination to keep sacred her 
promise to be particularly nice to Roger’s friend, holds out to 
him a very friendly hand, and makes him warmly welcome. 

Then Portia makes him a little bow, and Julia simpers at 
him, and presently he finds himself accepted by, and admitted 
to the bosom of the family, which, indeed, is a rather nondescript 
one. After a few moments of unavoidable hesitation, he throws 
himself at Dulce’s feet, and, leaning on his elbow, tells himself 
country-life, after all, isn’t half a bad thing. 

“What a heavenly ‘night it is,” says Dulce, smiling down on 
him, still bent on fulfilling her word to Roger. Perhaps she 
is hardly aware how encouraging her smile can be. “See the 
ocean down there,” pointing with a rounded, soft, bare arm, that 
gleams like snow in the moonlight, to where the sea is shining 
ena the trees. ‘“ How near it seems, though we know it is 
quite far away.” 

‘It is nearer to you than I am,” says Mr. Gower, in a tone that 
might imply the idea that he thinks the ocean in better case than 
himself. 

“ Well, not just now,” says Dulce, laughing. 
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“Not just now,” returns he, echoing her laugh. “I suppose 
we should be thankful for small mercies; but I wish the Fens 
was a little nearer to this place than it is.” 

“Portia, can you see Inca’s Cliff from this?” asks Dulce, 
looking at her cousin. ‘“ You remember the spot where we sav 
the little blue flowers yesterday, that you so coveted. How 
clearly it stands out now beneath the moonbeams.” 

‘Like burnished silver,” says Portia, dreamily, always with a 
lazy motion wafting her black fan to and fro. “And those 
flowers—how I longed for them, principally, I suppose, because 
they were beyond my reach.” 

“Where are they,” asks Roger. “I never remember seeing 
blue flowers there.” 

“Qh! you wouldn’t notice them,” says his fiancée, a fine touch 
of petulance in her tone, that makes Gower lift his head to look at 
her; “but they were there nevertheless. They were the very 
colour of the Alpine gentian, and so pretty. We quite fell in love 
with them, Portia and I, Portia especially ; but we could not get 
at them, they were so low down.” 

“There was a tiny ledge we might have stood on,” says Portia, 
“but our courage failed us, and we would not try it.” 

* And quite right, too,” says Sir Mark. “I detest people who 


climb precipices and descend cliffs. It makes my blood run cold.” 


“Then what made you climb all those Swiss mountains, two 
years ago?” asks Julia Beaufort, who has a talent for saying the 
wrong thing, and who has quite forgotten the love-affair that 
drove Sir Mark abroad at that time. 

“I don’t know,” replies he, calmly ; “I never shall I suppose. | 
perfectly hated it all the while, especially the guides, who were 
more like assassins than anything else. I think they hated me, 
too, and would have given anything to pitch me over some of 
the passes.” 

Portia laughs. 

“T can sympathise with you,” she says. “Danger of any sort 
has no charm for me. Yet, I wanted those flowers. I think ”- 
idly—* TI shall always want them, simply because I can’t get dagen” 

“You shall have them in three seconds if you will only say the 
word,” says Dicky Browne, who is all but fast asleep, and who 
looks quite as like descending a rugged cliff as Portia herself. 

“Yam so glad I don’t know the ‘ word,’” says Portia with a 
little grimace. “It would bea pity to endanger a valuable life 
like yours.” 

Dulce turns to Mr. Gower. 

‘You may smoke if you like,” she says, sweetly-—“ 1 know you 
are longing for a cigarette or something, and we don’t mind.” 

“ Really though ?” says Gower. 

“Yes, ceils Even our pretty tow vn-lady here,” indicating Portia, 
“likes the perfume in the open air.’ 
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“Very much indeed,” says Portia, graciously, leaning a little 
towards Gower, and smiling sweetly. 

“A moment ago [ told myself ‘I could not be happier,” says 
Stephen, glancing at Dulce. ‘“‘ And indeed I wanted nothing 
further—but if I may smoke—if I have your permission light 
this,” producing a cigar, “I shall feel that my end is near; I shall 
know that the gods love me, and that therefore I must die young.” 

As he places the cigar between his lips he leans back again at 
Dulce’s feet with a sigh suggestive of unutterable bliss. 

“ We were talking about you just before you came,” says Dulce, 
with a little friendly nod, bending over his ree vumbent form, and 
making him a present of a very adorable smile. ‘“ ad e had all, 
you know, formed such different opinions about you.’ 

‘ What was your opinion ?” asks he, rising to a sitting posture 
with an alacrity not to be expected from a youth of his indolence. 
In this last attitude, however, it is easier to see Dulce’s charming 
face. “I should like to know that.” 

His manner implies that he would not like to hear the opinion 
af the others. 

“It was nothing very flattering, | am afraid,” 
little langh. ‘I was— to confess the truth- 
faintest degree nervous about you.” 

* About me!” 

* Yes,” she laughed softly again, “1 thought you might be a 
* blue-and-white young man,’ and that idea filled me with dismay. 

1 don’t think I like a ‘ soul-ful eyed young man’ too much.” 

“T’m so glad I’m of the ‘threepenny ’bus’ lot,” says Gower, with 
au smile. “Ye Gods! what a shocking thought is the other. 
Look at my hair, I entreat you Miss Blount, and tell me does it 
resemble the lanky locks of Oscar ? ” 

* No, it is anything but wylde,” says Dulce, glancing at his 
shaven crown, that any hermit might be proud of ; “and do you 
know I am glad of your sanity, | should quite hate you if you were 
2 disciple of that school.” 

** Poor school,” says Gower, pityingly, “for the first time, I feel 
deep sympathy for it. But with regard to myself [ am flattered 
you troubled yourself to think of me at all. Did it really matter 
to you what my convictions might. be ?’ 

* Yes, of course :” says Dulce, opening her eyes, and showing 
herself half in fun, half in earnest, and wholly de ‘sirable. “Such a 
near neighbour as you must be! I suppose we shall see a good 
deal of you—at least ’—sw eetly —“I hope we shall—-and how would 
it be with us if you called here eve ry morning with lanky tresses, 
and a cadavereus face, and words culled from a language obsolete ?” 

This little speech quite dazzles Gower. Not the sauciness of it, 
but the under-current of kindliness. “ Hvery morning!” Does she 
really ore that he may come up to this enchanting spot every 
morning ? 


says Dulce, witha 
just in the very 
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It had of course, occurred to him, during prayers, in the early 
part of the day, when he had sat out the dreary service witli 
exemplary patience, and his eyes fixed on the Blount pew, that 
perhaps he might be allowed to call once a week at the Hall with- 
out being considered by the inmates an absolute nuisance—but 
every day! this sounds too good to be true, and is therefore 
received by him with caution. 

“You needn’t be afraid of me,” he says, apropos of Dulce’s 
last remark. “I can speak no language but my own, and that 
badly.” | 

“What a comfort,” says Miss Blount. She is now wondering 
if she has done her duty by her new guest, and if she has been 
everything to him that she ought to have been, considering her 
promise to Roger. 

“Where is Fabian ?” she asks, suddenly, peering through the 
dusky gloom. “ Are you there, darling ?” 





But no one answers her. It seems to them, that, tiring of their 


company, he has betaken himself to solitude and the house, once 
more. No one has seen him go, but, during the last few minutes, 
a grey black cloud has been slowly wandering over the pale-faced 
moon, and forms and features have been more indistinct. Perhaps 
Portia, who is sitting on the outer edge of the group, might have 
noticed his departure, but, if so, she says nothing of it. 

Time runs on. Some one yawns, and then tries vainly to turn 
it into asigh. The bell from some distant steeple in the little 
slumbering village far below in the plain, tolls slowly, solemnly, as 
though to warn them that eleven more hours have slipped into the 
great and fathomless sea of Eternity. 

“Ah! so late!” says Dulce, with a little start. “ How swiftly 
time has gone to-night. I never knew it fly with such hot haste. 
That proves I have been happy, does it not?” 

She smiles down upon Mr. Gower, who is still at her feet, and 
he smiles up only too willingly at her. 

At this moment a dark figure emergés from amongst the moan- 

firs, and comes towards them. In the uncertain and some- 
what ghostly light it appears of an unusually large size. Dulce 
draws her breath a little quickly, and Julia, feeling her duty lies 
in this direction, gives way to a dainty scream. Portia, whose e ves 
have been upon ‘this new comer for a full minute before the others 
noticed him, only turns her head away, and lets it sink a degree 
more lazily into the cushion of her chair. 

The firs mounting high into the sky, stand out boldly against 
their azure back-ground. Fabian, in answer to Julia’s touch of 
affectation, advances with more haste, and says— 

‘It is only me,” in his usual clear, slow voice. 


Passing by Portia’s chair, he drops into her lap a little bunch of 


dark blue flowers. 
“Ah!” she says, quickly, then checks herself. Taking up the 
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deeply-dyed blossoms, she lays them in her pink palm, and, bend- 
ing her face over them, examines them silently. Sir Mark, 
regarding her curiously from the back- -ground, wonders whether 
she is thinking of them or of their donor. 

“ Why those are the flowers we were talking about,” says Dulce, 
with a faint contraction of her brows. “ Fabian! Did you risk 
your life to get them ?” 

“ Your life !” says Portia, in an indescribable tone, and as if the 
words are drawn from her against her will. I think she had 
made up her mind to keep utter silence, but some horror con- 
nected with Dulce’s hasty remark has unbound her lips. She turns 
her eyes upon him, and he can see by the moonlight that her face 
is very white. 

“My dear fellow,” says Sir Mark, “ you grow more eccentric 
daily. Now this last act was rashness itself. That cliff is very 
nearly impassable, and in this uncertain light—— ” 

“It was the simplest thing in the world,” says Fabian, coldly. 
“There was the ledge Dulce told you of, and plenty of tough 
heather to hold on by. I assure you, if there was the smallest 
danger, I should not have attempted it. And, besides, I was fully 
rewarded for any trouble I undertook. The view up there to-night 
is magnificent.” 

To Portia it is an easy matter to translate this last remark. 
He is giving her plainly to understand that he neither seeks nor 
desires thanks from her. The view has sufficed him. It was to 
let his eyes feast upon the glorious riches Nature had spread 
before him, that led him up the mountain-side, not a foolish 
longing to gratify her whim at any cost to himself. 

She looks at the flowers again, and with one taper finger turns 
them over and over in her hand. 

“‘ Well, good people,” says Sir Mark, rising to his feet, “ as it is 
eleven o’clock, and as the dew is falling, and as you are all plainly 
bent on committing suicide by means of rheumatism, neuralgia, 
and catarrhs generally, I shall leave you, and seek my virtuous 
couch.” 

“¢ What’s a catarrh ?” asks Dicky Browne, confidentially, of no 
one in particular. 

“A cold in your nose,” replies Roger, uncompromisingly. 

“T thought it was something to play on,” says Mr. Browne, un- 
abashed. 

“Dear me! Is it really eleven ?” asks Julia. “I should never 
have thought it,”—in reality she thought it was twelve—“ why 
did you not tell me ?”—this to the attentive Dicky, who is placing 
a shawl round her shoulders—“ you must have known.” 

“‘<With thee conversing I forget all time,” quotes that ardent 
personage, with a beautiful smile. “I thought it was only nine.” 
Even with this flagrant lie, Julia is well pleased. 

“ Dulce, tuck up your gown, the grass is really wet,” says Roger, 
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carelessly, “and put this round you.” He goes up to her, as he 
speaks, with a soft white scarf in his hands. 

“Thank you; Mr. Gower will put it on for me,” says Dulce, 
—rather more wilfully than coquettishly handing the wrap to 
Stephen, who takes it as if it was some sacred symbol, and, with 
nervous care, smothers her slender figure in it. Roger, with a 
faint shrug, turns away, and devotes his attentions to Sir Mark. 

Portia, still with the flowers in her hand, has wandered away from 

the others, and entering the drawing-room before they have mounted 
the balcony steps, goes up to a mirrer and regards herself atten- 
tively for a moment. 
_ A little gold brooch, of Indian workmanship, is fastening the 
lace at her bosom. She loosens it, and then raises the flowers 
(now growing rather crushed and drooping) as if with the evident 
intention of placing them, by means of the brooch, against her 
neck. 

Yet, even with her hand half lifted she hesitates, glances at her 
own image again; and finally, turning away, leaves the brooch 
empty. 

Fabian, entering the drawing-room at this moment with the 
others, has had time to notice the action, the hesitation, everything. 

Then comes bed hour. The men prepare to go to the smoking- 
room—the women think fondly of their own rooms and their 
maids. 

Fabian, lighting a candle, takes it up to Portia. They are all 
standing in the hall now, beneath the light of the hanging lamps. 
She smiles her thanks without letting her eyes meet his, and lets 
him place the candle in her left hand. 

‘“¢ Have you hurt this ?” he asks, lightly touching her right hand 
as he speaks. 

“No.” She pauses a moment, and then, slowly opening her 
closed fingers, shows him the blue flowers lying therein. 

“They are lovely,” she says, in a low tone, “and I did wish 
for them. But never er—do that again.” 

“Do what again ?” 

“* Endanger your life for me.” 

“There was no danger-—and you had expressed a wish for 
them.” 





(To be continued.) 








































CONCERNING CERTAIN LITERARY “TANKS” AND 
“ FOUNTAINS.” 


IN a preface to Christabel, published in 1816, the author of 
that. “glorious fragment” of a weird tale says: “It is probable 
that if the poem had been finished at either of the former periods 
[1797 and 1800], or if even the first and second part had been 
published in the year 1800, the impression of its originality would 
have been much greater than I dare at present expect. But, for 
this, I have my own indolence to blame. The dates are mentioned 
for the exclusive purpose of precluding charges of plagiarism, or 
servile imitation from myself. For there is among us a set of 
critics who seem to hold that every possible thought aid image 
is traditional ; who have no notion that there are such things. as 
fountains in the world, small as well as great; and who would 
charitably derive every rill they behold flowing, from a perfora- 
tion made in some other man’s tank. I am confident, however, 
that as far as the present.poem is concerned, the celebrated poets 
whose writings I might be suspected of having imitated, either in 
particular passages, or in the tone and spirit of the whole, would 
he among the first to vindicate me from the charge.” 

It must be manifest, Coleridge notwithstanding, that a critic 
would exhibit a discreditable deficiency of acumen if he failed, on 
what appeared to him conclusive evidence, to convict the author 
criticised of plagiarism or servile imitation. Yet all plagiarists 
and imitators are not guilty alike. There is unconscious plagiar- 
ism, and there is imitation which partakes of the same innocent 
character. There is a kind of curious literary likeness, which is 
by no means to be confounded with downright literary larceny ; 
and there are instances on record of authors who have wrought, 
unknown to each other (somewhat after the manner of young 
painters at an art-school), from the same model, and_ pro- 
duced singularly identical results. That which happened to 
Benjamin Franklin, when he was pursuing his investigations in 
electricity, has occurred to members of the literary craft over and 
over again. Hunting, widely remote from, unknown to and 
unseen by each other, they have struck the same quarry. One 
can scarcely forbear smiling at Coleridge’s super-sensitiveness 
on the subject of the originality of Christabel. Although the 
poem was for years “enshrined in manuscript from eyes profane ” 
—to use Talfourd’s worshipful words—reverent eyes had scanned 
it—gentle Charles Lamb’s, for example ; and not seldom had the 
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author recited its more alluring passages to reverent ears. His 
“thoughts and images ” had thereby passed into the literary cur- 
rency of that day, and—he more than hints—been appropriated by 
other authors. He does not complain of this, his case being 
rather against that set of critics “who have no notion that there 
are such things as fountains in the world. ” For himself, he begs 
to say that he has perforated no man’s tank. 

The main design of the present paper will shortly appear ; 
meanwhile, it may not be deemed unprofitable, by way of preface. 
to illustrate the “tank” or “fountain” idea by the citation of a few 

cases, taken pretty much at random from past and contemporary 
literature. It will amuse the reader to differentiate for himself, 
keeping in view Coleridge’s words, which, in their general pur- 
port, may be regarded as our text, and especially bearing them in 
mind when a theory has to be advanced to account for the resem- 
blances which we are about to point out. The well-known and 
frequently-quoted line in the Sentemental Journey, so like, in 
idea and phraseology, unto a verse of the Bible as to be commonly 
ascribed to Holy Writ, had it an existence in print prior to its 
appearance in Sterne’s pages? Let us see. “The Lord tempers 


the wind to the shorn lamb.” Without searching for the spirit of 


the thought between the covers of the Bible, where, in various 
shapes, it is really to be found, let us turn over the leaves of A 
Volume of Outlandish Prover bs, “ selected by Mr. G. H.,” and 
published in 1640, and see if we cannot discover rather more than 
the bare idea there. Could aught be much closer than this ?-- 


“ To a close-shorne sheepe, God gives wind by measure.” 


It may be bad taste on our part, but we prefer the proverb. The 
form is quainter, and the idea is truer tonature. We shear sheep, 
not lambs. Other authors, prior to Sterne, have made use of the 
aphorism. It may be taken for granted that such a collection as 
that put together by “ Mr. G. H.” contains the germ of many an 
idea, which has been enshrined in immortal verse. Let us, how- 
ever, be content with disinterring one. How is it the couplet runs 
in De Foe’s “ True Briton ” ?— 


“ Where’er the Lord erects a house of prayer, 
The devil is sure to build a chapel there.” 


In point of family likeness to these lines the proverb we are about 
to cite is as remarkable as the resemblance of “the close-shorne 
sheepe ” to Sterne’s “ shorn lamb ” 
“ No sooner is a Temple built to God but the Devill builds a Chapell hard by.” 
Instances of the bodily transfer of lines are exceedingly rare ; 


and, when found, should be added to those remarkable proofs of 


literary somnambulism with which, according to a recent authority, 
modern literature abounds. It would be absurd to talk of either 
likeness, imitation, or plagiarism in respect of Scott’s having trans- 
planted Coleridge’s line 


“Jesu Maria, shield her weil!” 
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The curious investigator will meet with a similar case of unwitting 
misappropriation in Shelley ; while no other than Thomas Hood 
has sinned, if sin it can be called, in precisely the same way. In 
“Tam o’ Shanter ” we have— 


“Well mounted on his grey mare, Meg, 
A hetter never lifted ley.” 


And in Hood’s masterpiece— 


“The horse that carried Miss Killmansege 
And a better never lifted leg.” 


We feel greatly indebted to Coleridge for his figure of the 
‘“‘fountain,” when we discover Scott and Tennyson at work on the 
same idea. We read in Ivanhoe that “A crowd of conflicting 
emotions seemed to have occupied Cedric, and kept him silent 
during this discussion. Gratified pride, resentment, embarrass- 
ment, chased 2ach other over his broad and open brow like the 
shadow of clouds drifting over a harvest field.” Thus Walter 
Scott. Here are two lines from “The Poet’s Song,” by Mr. 
Tennyson :— 


A light wind blew from the gates of the sun 
“A light d blew f the gates of tl . 
And waves of shadow went over the wheat.” 


Quite recently, for, say on a moderate computation, the 
hundredth time, it was demonstrated by an ingenious literary 
analyst, that some of the greatest of our poets, especially 
Shakespeare (most glorious of robbers!), Pope, and Gray were 
plagiarists. The same writer, with good and sufficient reason, 
included Longfellow in the list. To follow in his footsteps would 
be to take a mean advantage of his enterprise; to adopt his 
minute method of research in directions not travelled by him, 
would be to undertake a task for the proper performance of which 
space could scarcely be spared here. We have mentioned Mr. 
Tennyson. Before contrasting or paralleling certain of his poems 
with those of another living poet—which was the main purpose 
of this article—we may remark that, if imitation be the sincerest 
form of flattery, the Laureate has been more flattered during his 
career than any living poet—the later idol of the poetasters, Mr. 
Swinburne, not excepted. We cannot resist quoting an instance 
or two of this kind of adulation. 

In 1861, Chapman and Hall published a poem entitled 
Tanhaiiser ; ov the Battle of the Bards, by Neville Temple 
and Edward Trevor. Whether the volume went through more 
than two editions we are unable to say, but it certainly required 
two issues to satisfy the demands of an admiring public. This 
was how the authors flattered the Laureate :—* Tanhaiiser ”— 


* Aver he was the fairest favoured knight 
That ever, in the light of ladies’ looks. 
Made gay these goodly halls.” 
“¢ Elaine ” :--- 
‘* He seem’d the goodliest man, 
That ever among ladies ate in hall, 
And noblest.” 
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‘“‘ Tanhatiser,” as well as Mr. Tennyson’s hero of the “ Round 
Table,” “rose his height”; “ Tanhaiiser,” as well as “ Vivien,” 
made a magnificent exit, only i in his case it was from a hall, and 
in hers from a forest. Which is the more appropriate figure to 
use in this instance? That of the “tank” or the “fountain ” ? 
* Tanhatiser ” 


‘“ With droop’d brows striding, groan’d ‘To Rome! To Rome ! ’ 

Whilst the deep hall behind him eaught the ery 

And drove it clamorous after him, from all 

Its hollow roofs reverberating ‘ Rome! °” 
éc ve a. 39 a 
‘Vivien ” :— 

“ Then crying I have made his glory mine, 
And shrieking out ‘O fool!’ the harlot leapt 


Adown the forest, and the thicket elosed 
Behind her, and the forest echo’d ‘ fool ?’” 


Mr. Tennyson’s “ And she drew the quiet night into her blood,’ 
becomes in “ Tanhaiiser,” “ From prayer she drew a calm into 
her soul ”—and so the flattery of Messrs. Temple and Trevor 
shapes itself. The list of likenesses might be further extended, 
but we have quoted enough. Now let Mr. Tennyson and Mr. 
Gerald Massey be heard, harping on the same strings. 

During these later years the Laureate has been led to re- 
touch chords which he smote with undying effect, in “ Maud,” 
and “ The Light Brigade.” He has given us, in succession, “ The 
Revenge,” “ The Defence of Lucknow,” and “ The Charge of the 
Heavy Brigade.” Although their respective merits are not in 
question, one may venture to remark that the most recent of the 
poet’s three efforts suffers in comparison with the others, while it 
is probable that, as time rolls on, “* The Revenge ” will grow more 
in public esteem than “ The Defence of Lucknow.” Years before 
Mr. Tennyson had turned those splendid themes into verse, Mr. 
Massey had dealt with them: with the Heavy Brigade, more 
than twenty-five years ago, immediately after the Crimean War, 
in fact; with the Defence of Lucknow on the conclusion of the 
Indian Mutiny; and with “Sir Richard Grenville’s Last Fight ’ 
about the same period. Indeed, “ Havelock’s March” and Mr. 
Massey’s ballad of “The Revenge,” appeared in the same 
volume. It may be mentioned here, that in 1873 the poet 
took up “Scarlett’s Three Hundred” (his later title), and re- 
shaped it, adding three new stanzas. One of the critics who 
reviewed the work on its original publication, took exception 
to the poet’s having placed a description of the Charge in the 
mouth of an imaginary actor therein. If Mr. Massey had been 
so minded, he might have replied, that in casting the poem in 
the shape he had chosen, he was not only not making a new depar- 
ture, but was adhering essentially to a favourite form of ancient 
minstrelsy. It will be convenient in making our comparison to 
consider “The Charge of the Heavy Brigade ” first. As illustrative 
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of the two methods of treatment, take the first twelve lines of 
Mr. Tennyson’s poem, and the first two,i and fourth stanzas of 


? 
Mr. Massey’s:— 
“THE CHARGE OF THE TIEAVY . BRIGADE. 


The charge of the gallant Three Hun- 
dred, the Heavy Brigade! 
Down the hill, down the hill, thou- 
sands of Russians, 
Thousands of horsemen drew to the 
valley—-and stayed. 
For Searlett and Scarlett’s Three Hun- 
dred were riding by 
When the points of the Russians lances 
broke in on the sky ; 
And he ealled ‘ Left wheel into line !’ 
and they wheeled and obeyed. 
Then he looked at the host that had 
halted, he knew not why, 
And he turned half round, and he bade 
his trumpeter sound 
‘To the charge!’ and he rode on 
ahead, as he waved his blade 
To the gallant Three Hundred, whose 
glory will never die, 
‘ Follow and up the hill!’ 
Up the hill, up the hill followed the 
Heavy Brigade.” 


* SCARLETT S THREE HUNDRED. 


To horse, trot, gallop, and out with each 
blade ! 

To day, lads, we ride on a dare-devil 
raid : 

To-day, win a glory that never shall 
fade. 

Old England for ever, Hurrah ! 


An army o’erhanging us, in the death- 
hush, 
Massed, like an avalanche crowded to 
erush ! 
Upat them, pierce them, ere on us they 
rush ! 
Old England for ever, Hurrah! 


* * * * 


Stick to old Searlett, lads. See how he 
goes 
In, for a near-sighted look at our foes: 
Faster, men, faster, or singly he'll close | 
Old England for ever, Hurrah !’ 


On the one hand we have a statement, scarcely poetical; on the 
other, certainly a Charge! For “Thousands of horsemen drew to 
the valley—and stayed,” we have an “ Armyo’erhanging us. . . 
massed like an avalanche crowded to crush;” and instead of 
“Follow and up the hill!” “Stick to old Scarlett, lads, see how 
he goes in for a near-sighted look at our foes.” It is not until 
Mr. Tennyson reaches the middle of the second stanza that he 
completes his description of Scarlett’s splendid onset, a description 
which Mr. Massey is done with in the “ Faster, men, faster, or 


singly he'll close,” cited above. 


For example 





* But Searlett was far on ahead, and he dashed up alone 
Through the great grey slope of men ; 
And he whirled his sabre, he held his own 
Like an Englishman, there and then.” 


That phrase the “great grey slope of men,” and the metaphor 
similarly inspired which comes after the first group of the poet’s 


* trumpet-lines,” namely— 


‘When our own good red coats sank from sight 
Like drops of blood in a dark grey sea,” 


Are perhaps the finest things in the poem. In the subjoined 
passages the reader—who of course must determine for himself 
which treatment of the theme most thoroughly realizes the spirit 
of the immortal Charge—will be enabled to complete his com- 


parison of the two poems so far as a comparison is interesting :— 





LITERARY 


‘“THE CHARGE OF THE HEAVY BRIGADE. 


But they rode, like victors and lords, 
Through the forest of lances and swords : 
In the heart of the Russian hordes 

They rode on, or they stood at bay ; 

Struck with the sword-hand and slew ; 

Down with the bridle-hand drew 

The foe from the saddle and threw 
Under foot there in the fray ; 

Raged like a storm, or stood like a rock 
In the wave of a stormy day ; 

Till suddenly shock upon shock 
Staggered the mass from without ; 
For our men galloped up with a cheer 

and a shout, 

And the Russians surged, and wavered 

and reeled 

Up the hill, up the hill, up the hill, out 

of the field. 


Over the brow and away. 


Glory to each and to all, and the charge 
that they made! 

Glory to all the Three Hundred, the 
Heavy Brigade!” 
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“ SCARLETT S THREE HUNDRED. 


Spring to now, wedge thro’ now, cleave 
crest and crown ; 

All one as a mowing-machine, cut them 
down! 

* * * x 

O the lightning of life! © the thunder 
of steeds! 

Saddles are emptied, but nobody heeds : 

All fighting to follow where Elliot leads. 

There's fear in their faces; 
from the shock ; 

They will open the door, only loud enoug! 
knock ; 

Keep turning the key, lest we stick in 
the loek. 

Well done ! Sword and steel alike trusty 
and true! 

By thousands they faced our invincible 
few : 

Like sand in a sieve you have riddled 
them thro’. 


they shrink 


Charge back! Once again we must ride 
the Death-ride, 

Torn, tattered, but smiling with some- 
thing of pride: 


' Charge home; out of death ; gory-grim : 


glorified ! 
One cheer for the living! 
the dead! 


One cheer for 


One cheer for the deed on that wide hill- 


side red! 
The glory is gathered for dear England's 
head ! 
Old England for ever, Hurrah!” 


Twelve years ago, in republishing * The Relief,” a portion of 
“ Havelock’s March,” Mr. Massey stated that it was reproduced 
and retouched from his ‘last volume of poems published nine years 


ago; or, rather secretly committed to the public 





which secret, as 


Coleridge said of one of his publications, the public very faithfully 


kept.” 


“The Defence of Lucknow” is a ballad with an eminently 


Tennysonian burthen. In portions of the two poems the treatment 
is curiously alike, as for example :— 


“THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW. 


‘Every man die at his post!’ and there 
hail’d on our houses and halls 

Death from their rifle bullets, and death 
from their cannon balls, 

Death in our inner vost chamber, and 
death at our slight barricade, 

Death while we stood with the musket, 
and death while we stoopt to the spade, 

Death to the dying, and wounds to the 
wounded, for often they fell 

Striking the hospital wall, crushing thro’ 
it, their shot and their shell. 

Death—for their spies were among us, 

their marksmen were told of our best, 


“THE RELIEF. 


The tire is biting bitterly ; onward the 
battle rolls, 

Grim Death is glaring at them, from ten 
thousand hiding holes. 

Death stretches up from eart!h to heaven. 
spreading his darkness round ; 

Death piles the heaps of helplessness 
face-downward to the ground: 

Death flames from sudden ambuscades 
where all was still and cark ; 

Death swiftly speeds on whizzing wings 
the bullets to their mark ; 

Death from the doors and windows, al! 
around and overhead, 
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So that the brute bullet broke thro’ the 
brain that could think for the rest ; 
Bullets would sing by our foreheads, and 
bullets would rain at our feet— 

Fire from ten thousand at once of the 
rebels that girdled us round— 

Death at the glimpse of a finger from 
over the breadth of a sheet, 

Death from the heights of the mosque and 
the palace, and death in the ground !” 


Here are the concluding lines 


‘“THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW. 


Hark, cannonade, fusillade! is it true 
what was told by the scout, 

Outram and Havelock breaking their way 
through the fell mutineers ? 

Surely the pibroch of Europe is ringing 
again in our ears ! 

All on a sudden the garrison utter a 
jubilant shout, 

Havelock’s glorious Highlanders answer 
with conquering cheers, 

Sick from the hospital echo them, women 
and children come out, 

Blessing the wholesome white faces of 
Havelock’s good fusileers 

Kissing the war-harden’d® hand of the 
Highlander wet with their tears ! ” 





Darts with his cloven, fiery tongues, in- 
cessant, quick, and red. 

Death everywhere ; Death in all sounds, 
and thro’ its smoke of breath, 

Victory beckons at the end of long. dark 
lanes of death.” 


of the two poems :— 


*’ THE RELIEF. 


They heard the voice of fiery Neill, that 
for the last time thrilled 

‘Push on, my men, ’tis getting dark,’ he 
sat where he was killed. 

Another frantic surge of life, and plung- 
ing o'er the bar 

Right into harbour, hurling goes, their 
whirling wave of war, 

And breaks in mighty thunders of rever- 
berating cheers, 

Then dances on in frolic foam of kisses, 
blessings, tears. 

* * * 

Till in the flashing street below, they 
heard them pant for breath, 

And then the English faces smiled clear 


from the cloud of death, 

And iron grasp met tender clasp: wan 
weeping women fold 

Their dear Deliverers down whose long 
brown beards the big tears rolled.” 


“Sir Richard Grenville’s Last Fight” had been written and 
published some time before the volume appeared which contained 
the ballad. Even then it was no new thing for Mr. Massey to 
strike, with startling effect, the more splendid of the chords 
which Campbell and Dibdin had struck before him. He had, 
thanks to the cordial encouragement afforded him by Charles 
Dickens, produced the best of the “Sea King” series of ballads. 
We are disposed to think that most of these will live, and are 
as positive as any one can be, who is not acquainted with the 
intentions of posterity, that “Sir Richard Grenville’s Last Fight,” 
is destined to take its proper place, which is one of great dis- 
tinction, amongst the nation’s ballads. Mr. Tennyson’s selection 
of the same theme for a ballad, cannot be regarded as altogether 
unfortunate, since it would be impossible for him to treat a 
glorious theme ignobly, and such a master of the lyre is almost 
hound, let the subject be what it may, to produce strains which 
one would gladly listen to, at the same time one must be par- 
doned for wishing him a more independent theme. There stood 
the fact that Mr. Gerald Massey had made “ Sir Richard Gren- 
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ville’s Last Fight” into a splendid ballad years before. At the 
risk of being considered a Philistine of the deepest dye, we con- 
fess, with some fear and trembling, to a strong preference for 
“Sir Richard Grenville’s Last Fight ” over “ The Revenge.” 
Perhaps one reason is that we have known it longer, and in 
poetry it is hard to be off with the old love before one is on 
with the new. It was only natural that Mr. Massey, twenty- 
one years ago, and Mr. Tennyson, two or three years back, 
studying from the same naval chronicle should, each having a 
rigid reverence for truth, produce ballads so much alike. It was 
not to be expected that either of them would secure an effect 
by the indefensible method adopted by Turner, who, in making 
a sketch, placed a town on the townless side of the river be- 
cause it “came” better there. Both Mr. Massey and Mr. Tenny- 
son have wrought realistically. They tell the same story. Our 
extracts in this case will be copious, for reasons that will 
appear; we must leave them to pretty well speak for them- 
selves :— 


‘““THE REVENGE. “SIR RICHARD GRENVILLE’S LAST FIGU’. 

At Flores in the Azores Sir Richard Gren- * * # * 

ville lay, _ Signalled the English Admiral 
And a pinnace, like a flutter’d bird came ‘Weigh or cut anchors!’ For 

tlying from far away : A Spanish fleet bore down, in all 
‘Spanish ships of war at sea! we have The majesty of war, 

sighted fifty three!’ Athwart our tack for many a mile, 
Then sware Lord Thomas Howard :‘ Fore | As there we lay off Flores Isle, 

God I am no coward : With crews half sick; all tired of toil. 


But I cannot meet them here, for my leven of our twelve ships escaped, 


ships are out of gear, Sir Richard stood alone ! 
And the half my men are sick. I must Though they were three-and-fifty sail 
tly or follow quick. A hundred men to one 
We are six ships of the line ; canwe fight The old sea-rover would not run, 
with fifty-three ?’ So long as he had man or gun ; 
* * * * | But he could die when all was done. 
He had only a hundred seamen to work | 
the ship and to fight, ‘The Devil's broken loose my lads, 
And he sailed away from Flores till the In shape of Popish Spain ; 
Spaniard came in sight. And we must sink him in the sea, 
. * * * ' Or hound him home again. 


Now, you old sea-dogs, show your paws ! 
Have at them tooth, and nail,and claws ! ’ 
And then his long, bright blade he draws. 


‘We be all good English men 
Let us bang these dogs of Seville, the 
children of the devil, 


or I never turned my back upon Don or bs . . ™ 
devil yet.’ And in they went, 
* * * * A force that cut through were “twas sent. 
| * * * * 


The little Revenge ran on sheer into the 
heart of the foe _ Sir Richard sprang upon his foes ; 
we: " * " The foremost gave him way ; 
lor half of their fleet to the right and | His round shot ploughed them through 


half to the left were seen, and through ; 
A nd the little Revenge ran on thre y’ the The great white splinters fiercely flew, 
long sea-lane between. _ And madder grew his fighting few. 


* * * * 
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And the rest they eame aboard us, and | 


they fought us hand to hand, 
For a dozen times they came with their 
pikes and musqueteers, 
And a dozen times we shook ’em off. 
* * * * 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, 
their high-built galleons came, 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, 
with her battle thunder and flame ; 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, 

drew back with her dead and her shame. 

‘or some were sunk and many were shat- 
ter'd. 

* + 


* * 


And the night went down, and the sun 
smiled out far over the summer sea, 
And the Spanish fleet, with broken sides, 

lay round us in a ring; 
But they dared not touch us again, for 
they fear’d that we should sting, 
So they watch’d what the end would be. 
* x * * 

And the pikes were all broken or bent, 
and the powder was all of it spent, 
And the masts and the rigging were 
lying over the side ; 
But Sir Richard cried 

pride 
‘We have fought such a tight for a day 
and a night 
As may never be fought again! 
x * * 
We die does it matter when? 
Sink me the ship, Master Gunner 
her, split her in twain!’ 
* * * 


in his English 


* 


-sink 


* 


And the stately Spanish men to their 
flagships bore him then, 

Where they laid him by the mast, 
Sir Richard, caught at last ; 
And they praised him to his face with 
their courtly foreign grace ; 
But he upon their decks, 
eried 

‘T have fought for Queen and Faith like 
a valiant man and true ; 

[ have only done my duty as a man is 
bound to do : 


Old 


rose and he 


| 
| 


They run aboard her, 


Throngh bloody 
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They clasp the little ship Revenge, 


As inthe arms of fire: 
six at onee 


* * * * 


gaps the boarders swarm, 


But still our English stay the storm. 
* * x * 


| Ship after ship, like broken waves 


That wash up on a rock 

Those mighty galleons fall back foiled 
And shattered from the shock. 

With fire she answers all their blows ; 

Again, again in pieces shows 

The burning girdle of her foes, 

* * * 

At daybreak the flame-picture fades 
In blackness and in blood ; 

There, after fifteen hours of fight, 
The unconquered sea-king stood, 


* 


- Defying all the power of Spain, 


Fifteen Armadas hurled in vain, 
And fifteen hundred foemen slain. 


Around that little bark, Revenge, 
The baffled Spaniards ride 
At distance. Two of their good ships 
Were sunken at her side ; 
The rest prowl round her in a ring. 
As round the dying lion-king, 
The dogs, afr: aid of his death- -spring. 


Our pikes all broken, powder spent, 
Sails, masts to shreds were blown: 
And, with her dead and wounded erew, 
The ship was going down! 
Sir Richard’s wounds were hot and deep. 
Then cried he, with a proud, pale lip, 
‘Ho! Master Gunner, sink the ship! ’ 
* x * * 
They carried him aboard 
The Spaniard’s ship ; and round him stand 
The warriors of his wasted band : 
Then said he, feeling death at hand, 


‘Here die I, Richard Grenville, 
With a joyful and quiet mind ; 
I reach a soldier’s end, I leave 
A soldier's fame behind ; 
Who for his Queen and country fought, 


With a joyful spirit I, Sir Richard For honour and religion wrought, 
Grenville, die! And died as a true soldier ought al 
There is little more to be said. As far as the extracts from 


‘The Revenge” 


und “Sir Richard Grenville’s Last Fight ” 


hibit a resemblance to each other, they must be allowed to do so 
without the least effort on our part to tone down wrinkles or 


*“ force 


” fe atures, in order to bring out the likeness more vividly. 


It was the opinion of the nigger, that Pompey and Czesar were 


extremely alike—-especially Cvesar. 


How far the theory which 


was in the mind of the Ethiopian philosopher is applicable to 


the two ballads from which we have quoted, must be decided by 
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the reader. At any rate, whether he take to himself Coleridge’s 
observations on those critics who are unable to distinguish be- 
tween a “fountain” and a “tank,” he will admit that the ‘ case” 
we have endeavoured to put in its simple imtegrity is deserving 
of a place in that collection of Curiosities of Lnterature which 
the successor to Isaac Disraeli, whoever he may be, is doubtless 


diligently compiling. 


A LAY OF THE LOWTHER ARCADE. 


How delicious you looked when I met you 
In all the enchantment of youth! 

I believed that I ne’er could forget you, 
And think I believed but the truth. 

Not a care for the past or the morrow 
Then clouded your innocent brow ; 

But, I own, with a heart full of sorrow, 
"Tis painful to look at you now. 


Your complexion has totally faded, 
Your eyes cannot answer the spring ; 
And your tresses the dust has invaded, 
You poor little, weak little thing. 
In your muslin and frills—they were smarter 
When first your frail form they arrayed— 
From the morn till the night like a martyr 
You pine in the Lowther Arcade. 


Are you madly though silently longing 
In hope of a home and of rest: ? 
Are the dreams of a purchaser thronging 
All day through your bran-padded breast ? 
When I stroll by the shop and behold you 
Neglected and wei aring away, 
“It is time your proprietors sold you,” 
Is all that I plaintively say. 
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You may better e’en yet your condition— 
Unless ’tis already too late— 

And an aristocratic position 
May possibly fall to your fate. 

Ev’ry pleasure that wealth can secure you 
Perchance at your feet may be laid ; 

Which would be relief, I assure you, 
From life in the Lowther Arcade. 


You may hit—more by luck than by merit— 
The taste of some nice little girl, 

Who has lately been born to inherit 
The coin and estates of an earl. 

She will beat you sometimes in a passion, 
And pull out your hair in a pet: 

But you'll see a lot more of “ the fashion ” 
Than ever you looked upon yet. 


After all, there are many poor dollies 
As anxious as you to be sold: 

Not the least of the world’s little follies 
Consists in the worship of gold. 

It is ever the same bitter story 
Of riches—of beauty—of trade ; 

And Mayfair at the height of its glory 
[s much like the Lowther Arcade. 





HENRY 8S. LEIGH. 









































THE AGE OF ELECTRICITY. 
By WILLIAM HENRY PREECE, F.RS. 


Ill. 
TELEGRAPHY. 

[IN this paper I purpose to describe the application of electricity 
to Telegraphy. Telegraphy is the art of interchanging ideas 
between two intelligent beings placed beyond the sphere of speech. 
Ideas are conveyed from mind to mind by means of language which 
may be either speech, writing, or sign. Speech is composed of 
certain elementary sounds, which are vowels and consonants, and 
written language of elementary symbols which, in European 
languages, are letters and numerals. Sign language is made 
up of motion, gesture and position. The latter mode of com- 
municating will not be touched upon in this paper, but the way 
in which elementary sounds and elementary symbols are repro- 
duced or made at distant places by utilising the effects of elec- 
tricity will come before us. 

Whenever two persons are separated by distance, or by some 
material obstacles, instrumental or adventitious means have to be 
resorted to, to assist the conveyance of ideas between them. It 
is this extension of communication which is termed telegraphic 
communication, and when it is obtained by the aid of electricity 
it is called electric telegraphy. Hence, broadly defined, telegraphy 
is the art of producing the elements of language at a distance. 
We can utilise any motion of matter or any mark produced by 
electricity so as to affect the consciousness through the senses 
to represent the elements of language. Some examples of 
telegraphy reproduce at a distance the handwriting of the 
individual who sends the message, and thus illustrate the true 
meaning of the word tele-graph—to write at a distance. While, 
on the other hand, there are forms of apparatus which re- 
produce at a distance the exact sound of the voice, and the 
articulation of the person who sends the message—the so-called 
telephone. 

Although telegraphy as an art is but a child of the present 
generation, it has been pushed aside into the background so 
considerably by the more wonderful electrical applications of the 
last year or two, that it has been considered, even now, worthy to 
be ranked only amongst. the old curiosities of electricity. Antiquity 
is but a relative term. The Delta may have been formed ages 
before historic times, and yet it is but a child of yesterday to the 
VOL. VII. Y 
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geologist ; and there are forms of telegraphs which, though boru 
in the years 1837 and 1838, are even now called fossils, and 
are regarded by the telegraphist with as much veneration as 
an archeologist would view a timber taken from Noah’s ark. 

The growth of telegraphy is a very fine example of the effect 
of evolution; many minds and hands, working incessantly and 
uninterruptedly upon the same idea, have brought what was 
nothing but the dream of a philosopher into the rank of a 
practical instrument with marvellous rapidity. 

There is an excellent display of apparatus made by the Post- 
master-General at the Crystal Palace, which exhibits, in a very 
visible form, the growth of telegraphy in England. We see 
there a model of the first ideal form of telegraph suggested by 
Sir Francis Ronalds, and submitted by him to the Admiralty ; 
an instrument in which words were to be spelt letter by letter 
simultaneously at two stations separated by a wire at any distance 
from each other. He was before his day, and before his time, 
for he was told by the Admiralty on August 5th, 1816, that 
“telegraphs of any kind were then wholly unnecessary, and that 
no other than the one then in use would be adopted.” 

It is an interesting fact that the first idea of the practical 
application of electricity to the transmission of messages was 
suggested by an anonymous correspondent of the Scots’ Magazume 
dated Renfrew, February Ist, 1753, and signed “C.M.” It was 
called “ An expeditious method of conveying intelligence.” This 
“C.M.” has been shown to be Charles Morrison, a native of 
Greenock. He proposed to use a set of wires equal in number 
to the letters of the alphabet, fixed, at every 20 yards, to glass 
or some firm body which insulated them from each other. He 
proposed to represent each letter of the alphabet by its own par- 
ticular wire, causing the actual characters to rise by the attraction 
of balls electrified at each end of the wires. Said he, “Thus 
[ spell away as long as I think fit, and my correspondent, for 
the sake of memory, writes the characters as they rise, and may 
join and read them afterwards as often as he inclines.” This 
is very much the practice now followed with telegraphs. 

In all modern forms of telegraph the letters of the alphabet are 
indicated at a distant station, either by displaying them in an 
opening or window; or by causing an index to move around a 
circle and to dwell opposite the letter to be read; or by forming 
them by some arbitrary signal which appeals to the ear, or the eye; 
or by printing them in arbitrary characters and in bold type. 

The Ronald’s telegraph was a dial telegraph of the first class 
mentioned, and the letters of the alphabet, printed on a re- 
volving circle, were indicated by pith balls repelling each other 
at the instant the given letter to be designated appeared at an 
opening or window at each station simultaneously. One of 
the earliest forms of telegraphy, introduced into this country 
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by Cooke and Wheatstone, the fathers of practical telegraphy, 

was of this class; it was introduced in the year 1840. In 
it the letters of the alphabet are printed round a dial, and 
in front of the dial there is a small pointer which moves around 
the circle. Whenever any given letter of the alphabet has to 
be indicated, this small index, expointer, dwells for a moment 
at that particular letter, and so, as‘Morrison described it, one can 
“ spell away as long as he thinks fit.” This instrument is exceed- 
ingly simple in its mode of working, so much so, that it can be 
placed in the hands of any old woman or little child, and it is for this 
reason that it is used to a very large extent in England at many of 
those small places where the Post Office is kept by a small village 
grocer or haberdasher, who could not be expected to manipulate an 
instrument that required any amount of skill. It is also used to a 
large extent for private wire purposes. There are many merchants 
and professional men who have communication by its aid between 
their houses and their offices; between various branches of their 
business ; and between their halls and their stables; although this 
last use is being rapidly superseded by the more handy, useful and 
wonderful instrument—the telephone, that I shall have to describe 
further on. The A.B.C. instruments, as they are called, of this 
class are utilised in nearly every country, especially in Germany, 
where the Messrs. Siemens have introduced a modification of the 
Wheatstone form. In France another somewhat similar instru- 
ment was introduced by Breguet, and has been very largely used ; 
but in America, that country so remarkable for invention, no dia! 
instrument of this kind, as far as I am aware, has ever been intro- 
duced and that is one reason why the telephone has been so much 
more warmly taken up in that country than in this. The number 
of A.B.C. instruments in use in the Postal Telegraph Department 
alone is 4704, and there are many more used by private people 
and by Railway Companies. It is very interesting, at the Crystal 
Palace, to compare the early forms of 1840 with the exquisite piece 
of mechanism that is now in use, and which was brought to such a 
high state of perfection by that mechanical genius Mr. Stroh, who 
manufactured them originally for Sir Charles Wheatstone. 

The original needle instrument introduced by Cooke and 
Wheatstone, in 1837, was an instrument that required five wires, 
with five needles at each end to work it. It was one in which 
the letters of the alphabet were indicated by the deflection of 
a pair of those five needles moved to one side or the other, 
according to the direction of the current of electricity that 
passed through the wires. The original instrument itself is seen 
at the Crystal Palace. It was soon found that four needles, and 
consequently four wires, could equally produce the letters of the 
alphabet; and, subsequently, owing to the difficulty of main- 
taining these four wires in proper working order, it was accidentally 


discovered that the letters could also be formed by the combined 
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movement of only two needles; and finally it was shown that 
only one wire and one needle was needed to represent every 
letter. In the single needle instrument the letters of the 
alphabet are represented by beats of the needle either to 
the right or to the left hand of the observer. A movement to 
the left, followed rapidly by a movement to the right, indicates 
the letter “a”; a movement to the left and three to the right, 
form the letter “b”; right, left, right, left, “c”; once to the 
right and twice to the left “d”; once to the left “e”; and 
so on through the alphabet. Of all telegraph instruments this, 
the single needle, is perhaps the simplest in construction ; it 
merely consists of a couple of keys which reverse the direction 
of the current and of the needle, which is deflected as I have shown, 
the limit of the deflection of the needle being restricted by 
two small ivory pins. The instrument is learned in a very short 
time by boys and girls, and the rate at which it can be worked, 
which at first is very slow, is rapidly increased with experience. 
It is quite possible to send and receive messages by its means as 
rapidly as they can be written down; an expert writer writes at 
the rate of about 35 words a minute, and this is about the rate 
which an expert operator can use this instrument. It is almost 
universally employed by Railway Companies for the furtherance 
of their traffic, and it is, without exception, the most admirably 


adapted instrument for such a purpose. It never requires adjust- 


ment nor attention, it may be left untouched for months and 
months, and yet, at the end of that period, it will be found in 
good working order; there is no other kind of instrument that 
will do this, and it is a matter of wonderment and surprise that 
such an effective and simple instrument has not found greater 
favour in other countries. There are 3767 of these instruments 
in use in the Post Office Telegraphs, but the numbers employed 
by our Railway Companies amount to many thousands. One of 
the principal sources of difficulty that the telegraph engineer has 
to contend with, is due to lightning, which strikes the wires, 
bursts and fuses them, destroys the apparatus and shatters the 
poles, and, in its mildest form, its tendency is to de-magnetise 
the little needles that are caused to be deflected by the ordinary 
currents passing through them. This has of recent years been 
remedied in one or two different ways; but there are other sources 
of trouble, which the engineer meets. A case has occurred where 
an instrument was thrown out of order because a cat played with 
the front needle and broke it; in foreign countries, as in the 
Brazils, insects have been found to swarm inside, and stop its 
working; and, even in England, in damp weather, the moisture 
collecting on the ivory pins, causes the needles to stick to them. 
But in spite of all these troubles the instrument remains one of 
the best working telegraphs ever invented. 

Simultaneously with the introduction of telegraphy into Eng- 
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land by Messrs. Cooke and Wheatstone, in 1837, Professor Morse, 
in America, devised another instrument to effect the same purpose, 
which is now, perhaps, more largely used than any other telegraph 
in the world ; or, rather, it w ould be more correct to say, that the 
alphabet, and the mode of producing that alphabet, is more used. 
The Morse alphabet is, perhaps, the only universal alphabet 
existence ; it is used by all nations, and for nearly all languages. [1 
consists of a combination of dots and dashes, separated from each 
other by well-defined and determined spaces. The following re- 
presents the Morse printing alphabet :— 


A- ) N : 

B me O< 

Thee ; p - i 
eee | “ne Api 
ik - ow is 
Pw . S.-- 

G , P 

ese ns ei 

ou Ve 

33 WW eiconies 

K . Wi cive aber 
Rien 9% , oe ee 


The letter “a” is made up of a dot and a dash ; the letter “ b ” 
of a dash and three dots, and so on. In the formation of this 
alphabet a lesson was taken from the printer’s fount. There it 
was found that the letters which occurred most frequently in the 
English language were e, i, and t, and, consequently, for these 
letters the simplest signs were used—“e” is represented by a 
single dot, “i” by two dots, and “t” by a dash. It will be “a 
served that i in forming this alphabet. the greatest combination of 
signs which is used never exceeds four, except for the numerals 
where five signs are employed. There are a great many forms of 
instruments that have been designed to produce these nanos at : 
distance. The original instrument did so by indenting or em- 
hossing paper by a style, whenever a current of electricity passed 
through an electro-magnet and attracted an armature. This 
armature was fixed at the short end of a lever, at the long end of 
which a fine steel point was fixed, which pressed against the paper 
that was drawn by clock-work over it. Each time the armature 
was attracted, the lever or bar was moved, the style pressed against 
the paper ribbon, and for the time that it was pressed an inden- 
tation was left on the paper. Ifa short current was sent, a dot was 
left impressed; if a long current was sent, a dash was left im- 
pressed, and thus the dots and dashes were formed by the 
duration of the currents, the duration being determined by the 
movement of the hand of the operator at the distant station 
working the key. 

A great improvement on this embossing plan was made, in 1854, 
by John, an Austrian engineer, who devised a plan by which dots 
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and dashes could be made in ink; and, wherever the Morse 
alphabet is now employed, so as to appeal to the eye, inkers on 
John’s principle are used. At the end of the long lever before 
mentioned, which carried a fine style, a dise is fixed, which rises 
and comes in contact with the paper, just in the same way that 
the style did, but the disc dips into a small well, or reservoir, con- 
taining ink, and, by making it revolve continually in the reverse 
direction to that of the paper which moves over it, it presents ink 
on its circumference to the paper, which it leaves behind, and so 
records dots or dashes. 

Now, whether the instrument used be an embosser, or whether 
it be an ink-writer, it is difficult, on long lines, to get currents of 
sufficient strength to attract the armature with force enough to 
leave a mark behind. When this is the case an instrument has 
to be called into play, which is known as a relay. A relay is an 
instrument of extreme delicacy, easily moved by the most delicate 
current, but which, when it moves, completes the circuit of a local 
battery, which brings into force a current of electricity sufficiently 
strong to make the marks desired. A great variety of forms of 
instrument are used to bring into play these stronger and more 
constant currents. 

It was very soon perceived that, owing to the strength of the 
currents, the very movement of the armature, which made the 
dots and dashes, also made certain sounds or beats, which struck the 
ear with the same sequence and order that the marks struck the eye; 
hence expert clerks were found to read involuntarily by sound, and it 
was soon found that they could take off their messages more easily 
by reading by sound than by reading by the eye; for, when they 
read by sound, their hands and their eyes were able to follow the 
words they were receiving, and their whole attention was devoted 
to the paper upon which they wrote ; whereas, when the previous 
mode was followed, either the receiving clerk had to speak out 
the words for another clerk to write, or he had to glance from his 
paper to his instrument, and so lose time. Sound- reading, for 
this reason, soon came into use; and it also introduced another 
great advantage, and that was the fact that when a clerk was able 
to read by sound well, he was able to send by sound equally well, 
for the hand readily ‘fRellows the ear, as pianists well know ; and, 
therefore, a sound-reader became a more expert telegraphist, and 
produced fewer errors. Another great advantage of the instru- 
ment was, that by dispensing with clock-work and with paper it 
rendered the sounder as simple as the single needle. It 
is used to a very large extent, almost, indeed, universally in 
America; and we have during the last three or four years, in- 
troduced it very largely into England; in fact, at the present 
moment, there are about 3000 instruments in use in the United 
Kingdom, and the tendency, from its great advantages, is to 
increase this number very rapidly. 
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An examination of the Morse alphabet given on page 295, and a 
consideration of the ephemeral character of the signals used, wil! 
readily show what trifling differences may produce mistakes, and 
how the insertion of a dot here, or the omission of a dash there, 
may produce an error. For instance, an additional dot will convert 
the word “save” into “rave”; or the word “ pound” into “ found”: 
again, the words “dead ” and “ bad” are made up of precisely the 
sane number of dots and dashes, and the true reading is only 
determined by the difference in the spaces; in fact several very sad 
messages have been delivered in which the word “bad” has been 
converted into “ dead ” and has lead to a deal of trouble. I could 
repeat many funny errors that have been made, chiefly due to this 
cause, but also ‘due to many others, especially bad writing. The 
following is a curious instance :—A telegram was sent saying 
“ Little boy born; dear mother doing well”; it was delivered 
“Little boy born dead; mother doing well.” “Box ” is frequently 
converted into ‘* boy,” and *“‘ we” into “ you.” A very interesting 
article on these numerous blunders, with their causes, is given in 
the April number of Blackwood’s Magazime for 1881, headed 
“ Freaks of the Telegraph.” One of the most recent errors was 
when a message “Five fathoms of eight feet is ample for my 
wants,” was delivered, “ Five fat sows of eight feet . . . . 
Another was a message saying, “ Please call at once,” which was 
delivered, “ Advise bill at once.” Each of these blunders was due 
to bad writing. A very serious error was one in which a message 
saying “ Under no circumstances mention . . . .” which was 
delivered “ Under the circumstances mention . . . .”3 and 
no doubt that match-making individual, who was anxiously await- 
ing a telegram to say “ Happy pair married,” as the result of a 
couple of seasons’ manceuvring, would be chagrined to receive 
“ Happy pair tarried,” and the omission of a single dash being 
the cause. 

It is well that the public should understand the cause of errors 
in telegrams, for that would be the first step towards their 
prevention. If everyone knew the Morse alphabet, he would 
know what words are likely to be mistaken for each other, and 
he would use others; moreover, he would be able to translate 
errors in messages himself, when doubt or difficulty arose. For 
instance, take the word “access” and the word “actress”: the 
difference between the two is merely the lengthening of a space in 
the letter “ce” which would make “c” into “t r”; and a very 
similar process converts the word “ baneful” into the word 
“dutiful.” Sir James Anderson published a pamphlet in 1878 
giving some observations upon the “Sources of Errors in Prac- 
tical Telegraphy,” which should be in the hands of every person 
who is in the habit of generally using the wires. Many persons 
for security’s sake adopt a species of double entry; for instance, 
instead of saying in answer to a question, “Yes,” which by a 
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strange mental error is often converted into “ No,” a person who 
is in the a of using the telegraph frequently would say, “ Yes, 
I will,” “No, I won’t”; thus, by repetition, emphasising the 
reply aah securing accuracy in transmission. Mercantile firms 
are very fond of establishing, for economy’s sake, a code, or some 
language in which a word itself indicates perhaps a whole mes- 
sage. ‘This has been a very fruitful source of error. As long as 
telegraphy is expensive a separate language is sure to be 
employed, and it is a matter of indifference how this language 
is formed as long as the words used are intelligible; the prin- 
cipal source of error has arisen from the use of unintelligible 
words, and of the too free use of figures. When te legraphy he- 
comes cheap, code systems become unnecessary. 

I have spoken of the conversion of the Morse embosser into the 
Morse sounder, but the principle of conveying letters by sounds is 
older than I have indicated, for Steinheil, as far back as 1837, pro- 
posed an instrument which emitted two different sounds, the one 
representing what we should call the dot, and the other the dash. 
This principle was utilised by Sir Charles Bright and his brother, 
Mr. Edward Bright, in 1853, and the bell instrument, as it is 
called, based on tiis, is an instrument which has been very largely 
used in England, but has been supplanted by other forms, and 
there are now only 309 of the kind in use in the Postal Telegr: aph 
service. 

Sound-reading has such manifest advantages, some of which | 
have indicated, that it is now being applied generally, even to the 
needle instruments. Mr. Neale, ‘the telegr aph engineer of the 
North Staffordshire Railway, showed how, by fixing small metal 
cylinders of different tone in place of the ivory stops, against which: 
the needle of the needle instrument beats, he could produc e that 
difference in tone by the needle instrument which distinguished 
the Brights’ Bell. This acoustic needle instrument possesses all the 
advantages of the single needle instrument with those of sound- 
reading, and it is calculated to considerably simplify some of the 
difficulties of telegraphy. 

On the Continent the instrument most largely employed is the 
Hughes type-printing instrument, an instrument that records the 
letters of the alphabet in bold Roman type upon a paper slip. It 
is also used in England by the Submarine Telegraph Company, and 
the 7%mes newspaper has private wires to Paris and Vienna, by 
which all the news that one reads every morning from “ Our own 
Correspondent ” in these towns, is transmitted direct, and printed 
in clear type, in ink, on paper slips, which are immediately on their 
receipt handed to the compositors to be set up. The Hughes instru- 
ment has, however, been abandoned by the Postal Telegraphs 
because it proved too slow for the rapidly-growing business of that 
dlepartinent. 

In the instruments that I have mentioned the signals sent are 
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dependent upon the motion of a key controlled by the hand, an 
operation that necessitates skill and practice; it leads to fatigue 
and to error; its speed is limited to about 35 words per minute, so 
that the capacity of an instrument is limited hy the capacity of the 
human operator. The rate at which a Morse instrument could 
work is very much greater than that at which a manipulator can 
use his key, but by ‘the introduction of automatic mechanism the 
rate of working can be very considerably increased. Moreover the 
use of mechanism ensures precision in making dots and dashes, 
and especially in the spaces that are so essential to the formation 
of the Morse alphabet. Alexander Bain first proposed the use of 
mechanism to replace the manipulation by hand, and this principle 
has been carried out to a very perfect extent by the late Sir Charles 
Wheatstone, whose automatic system has been brought to a very 
high state of perfection in England. Ihave said that the maximum 
rate at which a Morse circuit can be worked is about 35 words per 
minute, but it is possible to make a Morse apparatus which shall] 
record signals at the rate of 300 words per minute, and in point 
of fact there are many circuits in this country which are daily 
worked at the rate of over 200 words per minute. In this auto- 
matic system of Wheatstone there are three parts, the perforator, 
the transmitter, and the receiver. By means of the perforator, 
the letters which have to be sent are punched in a ribbon of 
paper this is a specimen of a punched slip— 


ome) oe 000 6 60 . 8 .@& - &®. 2a. oe 
Ome OMOM OM OMOMOMOMOMOMOmOnOnenenenenmenenenenenenenenenenenenene 
61: Oo00°0 00 Ooo 000 0-200: 00 


The holes represent holes punched out of the paper, the centre 
row is simply a row of holes guiding and controlling the move- 
ment of the paper. ‘Two holes directly opposite to each other 

represent a dot; two holes placed diagonally to each other repre- 
sent a dash, thus A is represented by— 


00 Oo OOOa Oo OO O O OO, 
Aooo, B byoooon, C by 000000, D by 0000, and so on. 
Oo oO oO000 OO OO 000 


The holes above and below the centre line of holes are used to 
control and govern the movement of the sending apparatus called 
the transmitter, which, on the principle of the Jacquard loom, 
controls the currents that pass to the line so as to make them re- 
cord at the distant station the dots and dashes of the Morse 
alphabet. 

The receiver is only a very delicate form of a Morse ink-writing 
instrument which, I have said, will work up to about 300 words per 
minute. The improvements that have been made in the working 
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of this apparatus have been made entirely by officers in the Postal 
Telegraph service; and the working in England has been so marked 
that other countries are speedily adopting the same system. It is 
now in use in France and Italy; but perhaps the greatest satisfac- 
tion will be felt when it is known that the great telegraphic 
administration of America, the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany of New York, have decided on applying it to their system 
especially to cope with the tremendous pressure brought upon 
their wires by the necessities of the Press of that country. There 
is no country, not even excepting America, where such use is made 
of the wires for Press purposes as in England. This is owing to 
the ridiculously cheap rates that are charged to newspapers. At 
the present moment there is not a single town in this country, 
which possesses a daily paper, that is not in direct communication 
with London by means of wires, generally worked on the automatic 
system, and everybody at his breakfast- table, wherever he may be, 
is able to get the whole news of the country transmitted by its 
means. Between London and Aberdeen, when Parliament is sit- 
ting, there are no less than four circuits w orking at night, 
supplying simultaneously news to Leeds, Newcastle, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Dundee and Aberdeen. By the use of this apparatus it 
is only necessary to punch one slip, which can be run over a 
transmitter on one wire, supply all the towns on that wire with 
the matter it may contain, and then be run over another trans- 
mitter and supply other towns in another part of the country, and 
so on; so that practically 40 or 50 towns can be almost simultane- 
ously receiving the same news. There are 193 Wheatstone 
automatic instruments now in use in this country. But what I 
have said does not alone indicate the great improvement that has 
been made in telegraphy to increase the capacity of wires for the 
transmission of work. The duplex system, devised by Dr. Gintl, 
in Vienna, as far back as 1853, is now employed to such an extent 
that there are 505 circuits in this country worked by its means. 
Here we have messages sent in opposite directions upon the same 
wire at the same time without interference or difficulty ; and even 
this has been exceeded by the introduction of the diplex system 
upon the duplex system. The diplex system is that by which two 
messages are sent in the same direction at the same time; while 
in the duplex system two messages are sent in opposite directions 
at the same time; when these two systems are working together, 
the combination is called “ quadruplex,” and the quadruplex system 
is used on 19 circuits with great effect at the present time. 

The improvements that have been effected in England have 
arisen from the necessities of the day. It has been said by a 
great authority, that “ political success means studying the spirit 
of the age;” but scientific progress means supplying the necessity 
of the age. Cheap telegraphy, in the case of our Press, has meant 
automatic as well as multiple transmission, and it is the require- 
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ments of our Press which have brought forth those exertions of 
zeal, thought, and experience that have resulted in the wonderful 
improvements made in our telegraphs—improvements, it may be 
added, that have not been patented nor enveloped with proprietary 
rights, and the only reward for which has been the consciousness 
that by their introduction the interests of the public and of the 
country at large have benefited. 

Before referring to the growth of telegraphy, it 1s only right 
that I should mention a system, which, though not electrical, has 
much facilitated the development of telegraphy in towns. 

The pneumatic system has proved a most valuable adjunct to 
our telegraphs. In a place like London, for instance, where 
telegrams are handed in at certain busy centres (such as the 
Stock Exchange) in veritable shoals, it would be oemrecrae 
impossible, at any reasonable cosi, to get off the traffic at a 
minimum of delay, and in such cases the pneumatic tube, as 
an ally to the telegraph, is of the utmost service. By its means 
messages, as they are written by the senders, can be folded up 
and despatched in varying numbers enclosed in a small tube or 
carrier, Which is forced through the leaden tube by air pressure, 
or vacuum, to the central station, where they are taken out and 
distributed to their respective wires. A telegram handed in at 
the House of Commons, for instance, for delivery in the City, 
would not be telegraphed at all, but would be conveyed by 
pneumatic tube between the Houses of Parliament, the General 
Post Office, and a City office. There are some 25 miles of such 
pneumatic tubing in London alone, worked by three powerful 
engines stationed at the Central Office. In several provincial 
towns similar systems exist, though on a smaller scale. 

The growth of telegraphic business in this country has been 
enormous, as is shown by the following table :— 


Year. Miles of Wire. No. of Stations. No. of Messages. 


Woy: eieee . . CRT 48,490 
1962... 57,879. . . 1616. 4 © ere 
1672... 87,719... 5,179 . . » 16000 
2062. . . 121,062 .. . 5,687. . Baan 


In 1852 it was mentioned, as an extraordinary fact, that 1,000 
messages passed through the Head Telegraph Office, in London, in 
one day. In 1872 the greatest day was 28,508, but in 1881 the 
number reached in one day was 60,471. 

The instruments fixed which, in the year 1869, when the 
Government took the telegraphs in hand, were 2,200, now exceed 
13,000. The news which then reached only 144 towns is now 
supplied to 326 towns. The 173 newspapers that received this 
news have now increased to 525. While only six special wires 
were handed to these newspapers after business hours, there are 
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now no less than 29 wires which are used solely by newspapers 
for their own purposes and their own advantages. 

The growth of business in the Central Telegraph Station has 
been wonderful. No less than 14,300,000 messages passed 
through this office during the past year, of which ‘1,650,000 were 
local messages to the Metropolis alone. ‘There are in use at this 
office the following instruments :—140 single needles, 200 Morse 
inkers, 170 Morse sounders, 65 Wheatstone automaties, and 12 
quadruplex. 

When the Electric Telegraph Company was first incorporated, 
in the year 1846, the rates to the public for the transmission of 
messages were a penny per word per mile for the first fifty 
miles, a halfpenny per word per mile for the next fifty miles, and 
a farthing per word per mile beyond one hundred miles. In 
March, 1850, this exorbitant tariff was so far reduced as to make 
10s. the maximum charge; and in March, 1851, this was still 
further reduced to 8s. 6d. On the 17th November, 1851, the 
charge was again reduced to 2s. 6d. for twenty words within 100 
miles, and 5s. for twenty words beyond that distance. Subse- 
quently the charge was reduced to 1s. for twenty words within 
100 miles, 1s. 6d. within 200 miles, 2s. within 300 miles, 3s. over 
300 miles, and 4s. to Ireland. There was also a local rate of 6d. 
in some towns, but this was illusory, for the charge for porterage 
brought it to 1s. and over. 

Since, however, the Telegraphs have been transferred to the 
State, an uniform charge of 1s. for twenty words has been made 
for the whole of the United Kingdom. Thus, a charge which was 
originally 4s. 2d. per word is now less than three farthings per word, 
and there is a prospect of this rate being still further reduced to 
one halfpenny per word, with a minimum charge of 6d. In all 
these cases the addresses have been sent free, and this privilege 
has not only been very seriously abused, but it adds considerably 
to the cost of the transmission of messages, and offers an obstacle 
to the cheapening of telegraphy. As a peculiar instance of the 
result of a free address, the following was sent from Sherborne, 
and was delivered to “ Jim sane a little boy in charge of a 
horse and gig in a field called ‘ Kight-acres,’ just above the 
railway station, Shepton Mallet, belonging to Mr. Giles Farringdon 
Gurney.” 

If the public desire further cheapening in the transmission of 
their messages they will probably have to forego the privilege of 
having their addresses sent free. 

All this work in telegraphy is transmitted over the country 
either through small iron wires or through smaller copper ones. 
The iron wires, as was previously described, are suspended upon 
wooden poles scattered over our railways and over our roads. 
The copper wires are coated with gutta percha, so as to insulate 
them from the moisture of the earth, and are drawn either in 
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iron pipes under the streets and roads, or are protected with hemp 
and much stronger iron wires, as a sheathing, and submerged in 
rivers, forths, and channels. 

One of the most remarkable features of the present day, is the 
growth of submarine enterprise. Over 8,000 miles of additional 
cables were laid last year in different parts of the world. There 
are no less than 97,200 miles of cable at work, of which the 
Eastern Telegraph Company, alone, have 36,420 miles. There 
seems to be no cessation to this gigantic cable growth. New 


and hitherto unknown outlets for commerce, in distant parts of 


the world, are soliciting admission to the cable family. Every 
Colony, whether a naval or military station, wants to come in, but 
it will need much political pressure to finance these undertakings ; 
it was only our troubles in Zululand that determined the con- 
nection with the Cape of Good Hope. There are no less than 
eight cables spanning the Atlantic and maintaining uninterrupted 
communication between Europe and America. It is impossible to 
over-estimate the value of this intimate connection between the 
two countries. What with the incessant trans-Atlantic steam 
service, and the constant inter-communication produced by these 
cables, commerce has been extended, thoughts have been ex- 
changed, and we have seen how the hearts of two whole Continents 
have beaten in unison when the late President of the United 
States was gradually waning away from the effects of the assassin’s 
blow. 

One of the most important features of submarine telegraphic 
enterprise is the necessity which has arisen for some international 
legislation to protect cables from wilful or careless injury. France 
has invited the Maritime Powers to a Congress, which is about 
to meet to consider the subject in Paris. The various private 
companies have, at the request of the Board of Trade, submitted 
their views on the matter to the Government, and it is having 
most. careful consideration. ‘There are now so many cables that 
cross each other in so many places that it is a matter of great 
difficulty to repair one without damaging another, especially where 
many cables concentrate together in some convenient landing 
place. A cable has recently been laid for the German Government, 
from Emden to Valentia, which crosses in its course no less than 17 
cables. Moreover, the questions of anchorage and fishing rights 
add considerably to the difficulties of those who have to maintain 
these numerous cables in proper working order. One great 
feature of the day is the desire of syndicates and manufacturers 
to lay cables across the Atlantic. No sooner has one been pro- 
jected, made and laid, and terms of amalgamation settled with 
the parent companies, than another is started, manufactured, and 
laid, only to be amalgamated with the others. The same thing 
occurred on the introduction of railway enterprise in England, and 
there seems no chance of its ceasing until all the cables across the 
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Atlantic are worked at a tariff that will make them unremuner- 
ative. The growth of Atlantic telegraphy is very interesting. 
It commenced at £20 per twenty words, and it has been for some 
time ls. per word, but this has proved unremunerative, and it is 
going to be raised to 2s. per word. When sudden diminutions are 
made in tariffs, it takes a long time for them to recover to their 
normal returns. It took many years for the Post Office to recover 
its revenue through the reduction of the postal charge to ld.; and, 
though the Atlantic companies were to reduce their tariff to 1s. 
permanently, it would be only after some years’ experience that 
they would be able to pay a dividend on their already inflated 
capital. 

The same active competition which has characterised Atlantic 
telegraphic enterprise does not exist with respect to the East. This 
is probably due to the fact that the overland route to India passes 
through Europe, where the Government land-lines are worked at a 
moderate tariff, which controls to a certain extent the tariff of 
existing cables. Moreover, there is not the same business activity 
between England and the East as there is between such commer- 
cially active communities as those of the United States and 
the United Kingdom. Nevertheless in the East the growth of 
telegraphic enterprise has been characterised by a steady develop- 
ment. 

The average life of a cable has increased with the teachings of 
experience. A few years ago it was estimated at ten years, but 
now there seems every reason to believe that, inasmuch as: gutta 
percha is indestructible under water, the life of a cable may be 
very much longer than was originally estimated. Cables laid upon 
rocky or uneven ground cannot last many years, but on level, 
smooth and sandy bottoms there seems no reason why they should 
ever decay. Cables have therefore to be constructed to suit the 
ground they have to cross, and this is the great lesson that has 
recently been learnt. It is an adaptation of the old adage—“ That 
you must cut your coat to suit your cloth.” 

I have alluded to the disturbance which lightning produces in 
the working of telegraphs, but there is another natural phenomenon 
that causes much trouble, and that is one which usually accom- 
panies the Aurora Bor ealis. This was strikingly manifested during 
the week ending 29th April last. The most wonderful display of 
the Aurora Borealis was visible for several hours in America. It 
is reported that the whole northern sky was ablaze with a brilliant 
light that extended from the horizon to the zenith, in some places 
in unbroken columns, and in others in tremulous waves. At times 
the light seemed suddenly transformed into a fleecy veil, falling 
in shimmering folds from the heaven’s light. The earth was 
charged with an unusual amount of electricity, that was felt 
simultaneously, apparently, all over the globe. In England the 
wires of the telegraph were pervaded by currents of electricity that 
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overpowered those used for telegraphic purposes, and the result 
was considerable difficulty in transacting the business of the 

country. The cause of these disturbances is not known at present, 
but it is known that they have some intimate and wonderful con- 
nections between spots and disturbances on the sun, and that they 
are coincident in every respect with similar disturbances that are 
perceived in the mariners’ compass. 





TO-MORROW. 


TO-MORROW we meet as to-day we have met, 
And then we must part for long, 
And all our sunlight will wane and set, 
And silence will follow on song ; 
And each will wonder and wish and wait 
As many to-morrows go by,— 
And you will be dreaming early and late 
Of our love,—and so shall I! 


To-morrow we kiss as to-day we have kissed, 
And then we shall turn and go,— 
With a something taken,—a something missed 
Of all we have treasured up so! 
And a wistful longing, a nameless pain 
Will lie at each lonely heart,— 
We have known it before,—we "must know it again 
Whenever we kiss —and part ! 


There will come a To-morrow some time, they say— 
It matters not how or when,— 
But this I know, we shall meet that day, 
And nothing shall part us then ; 
With never a pining for what is past, 
Nor a dread of some fate unseen, 
But I and you, darling,—-safe at last, 
And nothing to rise between. 


Only a Peace that we know not here, 
Will fall when our way is won, 

And Hope in its gladness, freed from fear, 
That will come when our work is done! 

Only a Joy that is born above 
And never can fade nor pale, 

Only the greatness and fulness of Love 

Too mighty to weary or fail! 
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A 2ovel. 
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AUTHOR OF “ DENIS DONNE,” “ PLAYED OUT,” “ FYRE OF BLENDON,”’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
P DISAPPOINTMENT 


QUIETLY and unobtrusively, but still most efficaciously, has Mrs. 
Walter Gifford striven from the day of her marriage to make 
herself her husband’s chief helper and counsellor, best friend and 
most zealous assistant. Feeling that she has won him against 
his will, she resolves from the first to make him and his comfort 
and happiness her one consideration. Feeling that she is the one 
who gives the most in every way, she determines that he shall 
find her as humble and submissive to him as she has been im- 
perious and dictatorial to all the world hitherto. 

“If he ever’ repents having married me,” she tells his sister, 
‘the repentance shall be caused by something in himself—con- 
cerning himself only! I will never give him a reason to regret 
that he has made me his wife.” 

In very truth he is obliged to admit that she is faultless as 
relates to him. Her first act is to make over her property to him 
unreservedly, in case they have no children; and for him to have 
i | the entire disposition of it during his life, in case they have a 
child or children, but for it to revert to the latter unconditionally 
at his decease. In either event he will be a wealthy man so long 
as he lives, and should there be no issue he will be free to bequeath 
his wealth to whom he will. 

“It is rash of you to put so much in any man’s power,” her 
lawyer tells her, but she refuses to alter or modify the terms of 
her will, telling him that “she has put what she values infinitely 
more than she does her money—namely herself-—in Mr. Gifford’s 
power already, and that she is confident that he will never abuse 
the unfettered exercise of that power, in any way.” 

Her full and perfect trust in him, shown with such extraordinary 
generosity, touches him but little. It seems to him quite in right 
nature of things that a woman who loves him so well,and has been 
so anxious to marry him as Lily has shown herself, should in all 
things feel and exhibit illimitable reliance on him. Accordingly, 
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though he thanks her for what she has done, he is not one bit 
the more loving or tender to her in consequence of it. And Lily 
knows that he thinks himself well within his rights in having 
such a great gift proffered to him. 

But one other thing she proposes which does awake a little 
gratitude in his breast, and this is that his sister Mabel shall make 
her home with them. 

*‘ She has no one besides us in the world to love and lean upon. 
With us she will always be happy, for wayward as | often am, my 

waywardness never distresses Mabel,” Lily says to her hush: and, 
and he gladly accedes to her proposition, and tells her that she 
‘is more than generous to make it.’ 

But Lily knows that what appears to him generous affectionate 
solicitude for his sister, is in reality a vague but still strong 
yearning for the companionship of a friend who will always be 
devoted to her (Lily’s) interests, who will always be patient, and 
sympathise with her, and, above all, who will always think what- 
ever she does is right. 

For the time may come, the young wife feels, when sympathy 

may be a very needful and precious “thing to her. Not that she 
anticipates that Walter will ever be harsh or unkind to her, 
he is too just a man for her to entertain that fear. But he may 
lapse into a state of visible indifference, and her proud, affectionate 
heart knows that if he does this, it must turn for comfort to 
some one. 

So Mabel comes to live with these, her dearest, and is supremely 
and unsuspiciously happy in the beautiful home, and in the 
society of the two whom she believes to be so attached and 
all-sufficient to each other. That Walter is grave to seriousness, 
and abstracted to the point of remissness very often, does not 
surprise her, far less pain her. It is only to be expected from a 
busy, hardworking professional man. Mabel has never been 
romantic from her earliest youth, nor does she develop the quality 
now. Consequently, the prosaic way in which the bridegroom 
aud bride deport themselves fails to excite any attention, far less 
any uneasiness on her part. Not being on the look-out for 
raptures, she is not conscious of their being missing. It is enough 
for her that the dear object of her desire is attained, and that 
Walter and Lily are man and wife. 

Man and wife! United by the holiest bonds, linked together 
by a hundred ties of association, habit, and expediency! Yet 
far apart in reality, divided and kept asunder by a memory! 
And that memory is the undying one of Ethel in Walter Gifford’s 
heart. 

He cannot forget her! Do what he will in the way of reasoning 
with himself, and rebuking himself, he cannot forget the girl 
he has loved and lost, through no fault of either hers nor his he 
feels convinced. Honourable and upright man as he is, moral 
VOL. VII. Z 
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man as he is, sensible man as he is in the main, these vain regrets 
for Ethel, those tender yearnings for Ethel, come between himself 
and his wife and present happiness at every turn. 

He knows that in all things, saving in the one mistake of 
having married him, Lily is absolutely blameless. He knows that 
she has enriched him and his children after him, if he has any, 
with almost unprecedented liberality. Yet for all this knowledge 
he feels himself growing colder to her day by day, and sees with 
something like a pang of self-reproach that she feels it too. 

And all the while their circle of friends in and around Allerton 
Towers—a circle that widens after the insidious manner of such 
things day by day—are saying of the Giffords that they are 
such an exceedingly happy and well-matched couple, that really 
he cannot be congratulated sufficiently on having escaped the 
toils set for him by that intriguing woman and her beautiful 
daughter. 

Mrs. Walter Gifford is quite as popular socially as her husband 
is professionally. It is true she is not in what is technically 
termed, “the palace set.” But people laugh, and say they know 
the reason why she is not, and, as a rule, seem to think that 
reason does not redound to Mrs. Templeton’s dignity and credit. 
But though excluded at present from the ecclesiastical potentate’s 
festive gatherings, Mrs. Walter Gifford has no reason to com- 
plain of being slighted or unappreciated by the “ best set.” 

Griffin-like, but really good-hearted Lady St. Just, gleaning 
an inkling of the true state of the domestic case, and being 
charmed with the grace and beauty of the wealthy young wife, 
who is unable either to buy or win her husband’s love, calls on 
Mrs. Gifford, and generally makes much of her. 

And as Mrs. Templeton, spite of her efforts at climbing to the 
top of the tree, is still on a much lower branch than Lady St. 
Just, society takes its tone from the latter lady; and soon it comes 
to pass, that if the Bishop’s wife visits well in Allerton Towers and 
the neighbourhood, she must do so with the certainty of meeting 
the woman who is most sought after, and that woman is Lily 
Gifford. 

It is an additional bitter drop in Mrs. Templeton’s bitter cup 
that she should be compelled to do this at this juncture. For 
it is already bruited abroad that the match between Lord Monks- 
town and Ethel is not to come off after all. And without telling 
direct untruths—which probably would be speedily contradicted— 
the Bishop’s wife cannot put such a complexion on the affair as 
will spare her own ruffled vanity, and make it seem as if Ethel 
had been the one to draw out of it. 

Indeed every drop in her cup is more or less bitter at this 


juncture,—the poor baffled, feebly ambitious woman! all her 


brightest hopes for her daughter have vanished, for another 
infatuated and rich marquis is not likely to stray Ethel’s way. 
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All the gloss is off her own story from the moment she has to 
go with her tale of utter impecuniosity, and no prospect of matters 
improving, to her irritably irate husband. 

There is certainly a want of Christian fortitude, as well as mere 
manly forbearance, in the way in which the Bishop bears the news 
that in spite of all that she has averred to the contrary, he, and 
he only will have to bear the brunt of her reckless extravagance. 
He can preach rather touchingly on the subjects of the forgive- 
ness of injuries, and the charity which beareth and hopeth, 
and pardoneth all things. But when it comes home to him, 
that it is well he should manifest these feelings towards his own 
wife, he finds the practice harder than the preaching, and grows 
more eloquent as he feels more intolerant to her and her late 
doings. 

It is terribly hard on him that the two blows should fall on him 
simultaneously. He could better bear the contemplation and 
consequences of his wife’s extravagancies and debts, if that 


wife’s daughter made that noble alliance which has been one of 


the lures to draw him into this net. On the other hand he 
could lose the vicarious glory of the noble alliance with becoming 
resignation, if at the same time he was not sadly sure that in 
order to stand a solvent and honoured man in Allerton Towers 
again, he must cripple himself, and impoverish his own daughter 
—altogether many a fair excuse may be made for his developing 
captiousness and querulous-repining in these trying days. 

There has been a brief interview between Lord Monkstown and 
Ethel, before the departure of the former for Lamington Hall 
(where his Lordship is going for a purpose that will be made 
clear by and by), an interview during which Ethel proffers him 
such hearty, grateful, almost affectionate thanks “for his great 
goodness in releasing her,” that any latent vanity he may 
have had lurking in some secret place in his moral system, 
evaporates entirely for a time. 

Whatever the consequences of the rupture of this marriage- 
contract may be to her mother (and with all her heart Ethel 
prays that it may be unpleasant only, not painful nor hurtful), the 
girl feels that it is for the good of her own soul that she is saved 
from living a repulsive lie. Asa friend—a friend who has been 
consistently kind and courteous, and now finally very generous 
to her—Ethel can give respect and real liking to Lord Monks- 
town; as a husband he would have been so odious to her that 
he might have been an occasion of falling to her. 

How can she be grateful enough to him for her escape ? 

In her ecstacy of gratitude and relief, she says a great deal 
on the subject to Fanny, and is a little surprised at Miss Temple- 
ton’s treating her confidences coldly, not to say discouragingly. 
Immediately after the aforesaid interview, Ethel goes in search 
of Fanny, feeling almost sure that the latter will give her kindly 
Z2 
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sympathy, which, under the circumstances, she can hardly expect 
from her own mother. 

But, a little to her surprise, Fanny listens to the communica- 
tion with an air of chilling contempt. 

“Isn’t it noble of Lord Monkstown?” Ethel asks, when she 
has told her story. “I always hoped and thought that something 
would happen to free me ; but for him to do it himself, so kindly, 
too, I can’t thank him enough.” 

‘Perhaps you are assuming too much in supposing Lord 
Monkstown has done much violence to his own inclinations 
in breaking off the engagement,” Fanny says, coldly; “if I were 
you, [ would not make myself ridiculous by affecting these 
raptures because a man has shown himself desirous of getting rid 
of you.” 

“ He isn’t that—at least, if he is, then there’s nothing generous 
or noble, or anything else, that calls for gratitude and admiration 
in what he has done,” Ethel replies. 

“Will, dear! I only say it may be so; men are faulty and 
fickle sometimes, as well as women ; and Lord Monkstown is only 
a man, though we must all feel that there are unfortunately too 
few men like him. Naturally, he is one whom all sensible women 
must love and admire; in fact, you in your childishness (I’ve 
always told him it was nothing else) have gone on preferring a big 
piece of common glass to a true diamond. You were not born to 
be a great lady, Ethel, and I have no doubt you will be happier in 
a humbler sphere, one to which you have been more accustomed, 
than you would have been as Marchioness of Monkstown.” 

“Well, there’s a chance for you now, to show how the Mar- 
chioness of Monkstown should conduct her ‘self,’ Ethel says, 
laughing. At which, Fanny draws herself up, and replies with a 
curious mixture of austerity and gratification, that such jokes are 
unbecoming, when made about a man like Lord Monkstown; 
and that, though her father’s position would entitle her to aspire 
to any position, Lord Monkstown is too much courted and sought 
after by innumerable ladies of the highest degree for her to have 
a foolish fancy. 

Nevertheless, though she says this, there is an air of perfect 
understanding between Lord Monkstown and herself, when that 
nobleman says to her presently, after the hour of his departure 
has been fixed— 

“Can you take a turn in the grounds with me, or are those 
little feet afraid of the iron-bound ground ? ” 

“Not if they tread the same path with you,” she answered, 
blushing brightly, and looking surprisingly young. 

She puts on a becoming velvet and fur jacket, and a hat 
to match it, and goes out bravely into the /sikear* and snow 
with him, wie little feet capitally shod, and fully discovered by an 
extremely short dress. 
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‘TI suppose you have heard the result of my conversation with 
Mrs. Templeton and her daughter ? ” 

Fanny nods assent. 

“It was the only, the inevitable way to end it,” he says, 
orandly; “Ethel is a nice girl, and a beautiful girl, but she 
has been badly brought up; allowed to read too many foolish 
romances, I should s say; at any rate, she has successfully nursed 
a sort of morbid fancy with very little real root, into a straggling 
obtrusive plant, that twines about her life and impedes the 
action of those about her. She has taught herself to believe me 
a tyrant, and herself a sacrifice, I fear.” 

“She has been silly enough to do so, I know;” Fanny speaks 
as if the admission were dragged out of her sorely against her 
will; as if, in fact, to censure Ethel was really one of the most 
painful tasks she could be called upon to perform. 

“T have told her,” says Miss Templeton, “that the prospect of 
the fate that was before her ought to have made her the proudest 
and happiest woman in England; but poor Ethel! her soul 
couldn’t rise to the heights. Ah! well! I shall be the chief 
sufferer by the change that has taken place. I did look forward, 
[ will confess it, to seeing you sometimes, and to having my 
mind widened, and my heart) strengthened by your wisdom and 
goodness. What should I have been to you, my lord,” she 
continues, playfully, ‘if you had married Ethel? I should have 
been step-sister-in- -law only, but that would have been better than 
nothing.” 

“We shall always be friends, great friends,” his lordships says, 
with emotion that would become a younger man. “I am going 
to Lamington now—my brother-in-law, Hawtrey’s place—and | 
have great hopes shortly of seeing my niece, Caroline, and you 
acquainted with each other.” : 

“You are very fond of your niece ?” she asks. 

_ “She is an admirable girl, and I hope to see her my daughter- 
in-law.” 

“T should think she would gladly marry Lord Kenmare, if 
only for the sake of being very, very often with you,” Fanny says, 
with touchingly-innoc ent rapture. “I can imagine the pride she 
will feel in being so near to you, for I know what I felt when [ 
thought I was going to be remotely related to you through my 
dear, misguided Ethel. Ah! well! It is good to have known 
the best, though it may be denied to us in the future.” 

Lord Mozikstown feels himself to be that * best ” alluded to, on 
the spot, and recognises Fanny’s superiority more thoroughly 
than ever. 

‘“‘Few women possess your remarkable insight into character ; 
few are gifted with such discernment and discrimination, and to 
still fewer is granted the graceful gift of expressing appreciation 
as you do,” Lord Monkstown says, with’ lofty approbation. ‘|! 
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can assure that what you have just said makes me more desirous 
than ever to make my niece and you known to each other. It 
will be an inestimable benefit to Caroline to have such a friend in 
the family, in the event of her marrying Kenmare. 

Miss Templeton hears the slip, and marks it, too, which his 
lordship makes in thus identifying her with his “family.” But 
she is far too acute to drag it forward prematurely into position. 
It may remain with safety in the background, and still be a 
valuable aid. 

“And now I must take my leave,” Lord Monkstown goes on 
looking at his watch. 

“Is this really ‘ good-bye ?’” the lady asks, with a tremu- 
lousness in her tones that touches him into replying, “ Not good- 
bye ; you must be far harsher to me than you have ever been, 
before I can bring myself to take a final leave of you.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


ETHEL’S RIVALS! 


From the day of Lord Monkstown’s departure all things seem 
to wear a dismal aspect at the palace. Few faces within its pre- 
cincts wear a smile on any occasion. Mrs. Templeton ceases with 
startling suddenness to be young and sunshiny, and gives way 
to depression in a way that is only equalled in selfishness by 
her former conduct in the days of her seeming prosperity. 
Ethel, though she is in reality more at rest than she has been for 
months, finds it impossible to feel or feign cheerfulness in the 
face of her mother’s fretful discontent and unhappiness. The 
Bishop is as distinctly glum and ill-humoured as the friends of 
dissent could desire to see a churchman who is placed in so high 
a position. And Fanny oscillates between hope and despair re- 
lative to the dearest and closest secret of her heart. 

Meanwhile, during this temporary lull at the palace, a storm of 
feeling is raging in the town relative to the Bishop’s wife’s debts, 
and the jilting of the Bishop’s wife’s daughter. Mrs. Templeton 
is too much unnerved by the downfall of her house of cards to 
attempt to stem public opinion, and put “the case” before society’s 
eyes properly and prettily for Ethel. And Ethel, so long as she 
knows herself to be free, is quite unconcerned as to the way in 
which “ they say ” her freedom has been obtained. 

But a terribly disturbing conflict rages in Walter Gifford’s breast 
when he hears that it has all come to nothing between Lord 
Monkstown and Ethel Heatherley. The severance of the chain 
that bound her to Lord Monkstown does not bring him nearer to 
her in reality; and he owns that it would be an awful thing if it 
did do so, since he has a wife. But in a corner of his imagination 
—an ill-regulated and badly-managed corner—Ethel seems to be 
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more his than she was the other day! And he blesses her fer 
giving him this fanciful comfort. 

By this time their social position is clearly ascertained and 
accepted, and their social engagements have multiplied greatly. 
Lily graces the position well, and fulfils all engagements that 
tend to the aggrandisement of her husband with a patient. sus- 
tained vigour that is astounding, when it is taken into considera- 
tion how grusomely most of them bore her. But in this, as in 
most other things, she puts herself and her own inclinations in 
the background altogether. 

Lady St. Just, having met Mrs. Walter Gifford, and been en- 
chanted with her afresh at the house of a mutual acquaintance, 
feels powerfully impelled to do that social doughty deed which 
is known as “making up a party for a bride.” At this party 
she resolves that Ethel Heatherley shall be present, in order to 
cure the girl of any latent, lingering romantic feeling concerning 
Mr. Gifford. 

“When Ethel sees that man with that radiant wife of his, the 
child will know that her day is done, and his dead buried; that 
conviction forced upon her by the evidence of her senses, she will 
bury her own, and be happy at last with Kenmare.” 

Accordingly Lady St. Just invites the Bishop and his wife to 
dinner, and asks the Bishop’s daughter and Ethel to come in the 
evening. 

Fanny, before whom blooms a possibility which, if it comes to 
pass, will put her a step higher on the social ladder than that on 
which Lady St. Just stands, cavils at this indignity of not being 
invited to the dinner with her father, and refuses to go at all. 

“‘] have no taste for a scratch evening ‘at home’ in the country, 
she tells Ethel; “in town it is different. There, if you do brush 
shoulders with people from the debatable land, they’re sure to be 
celebrated for something either creditable or the reverse.” 

‘You mean they’re either famous or infamous, these people 
you don’t mind brushing shoulders with—in London ?” Ethel asks. 

“No; I don’t quite mean anything so broad—not to say loosely 
elastic,” Fanny laughs; “but Ido mean to say that in the country 
some people (like Lady St. Just, for instance) don’t mind editing a 
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social miscellany that they would abstain from mixing ah if 


they weren’t dull. Now I prefer waiting to be festive until I can 
be so in good style, among good people.” 

“We were outsiders, [ suppose, till mother and the Bishop 
married, weren’t we?” Ethel asks quietly ; but there is a lurking 
laugh in her eyes that makes Miss Templeton lower the haughty 
flag she has hoisted rather prematurely. 

“It is such a provoking thing when people twist generalities 
into personalities,” Fanny replies, complainingly ; then she adds, 
“and I don’t see why you should pretend to think that we ever 
held our heads up higher than iss mother and you did; I believe 
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you want to make a breach in our friendship, Ethel. I believe 
you think that I had something to do with Lord Monkstown 
breaking his engagement with you.” 

“’m sure I never thought anything of the kind; and even if 
I had thought so, I I should have been grate ‘ful to you for helping 
to get me out of that,” Ethel says, vehemently, for she is quite 
unconscious of the fact of Fanny having some reasons, not wholly 
unconnected with Lord Monkstown, for terminating the excessive 
intimacy with Ethel. 

“Qf course you deny it; it would be a little too unjust to 
blame me, even if Lord Monkstown does feel a strong friendship 
and real regard for me,” Fanny goes on, in an injured tone. “I 
did all I could to put the most flattering face on your manner 
towards him, for [ pitied you, Ethel, and knew how eager you 
must naturally be to exchange your sad position in this house 
for the proud and independe nt one Lord Monkstown offered you.” 

“But I wasn’t a bit anxious to do that,” Ethel says, wonder- 
ingly. ‘And the Bishop is too kind to me for me to feel my 
position a sad one here.” 

““My dear Ethel, we are not in the Palace of Truth; don’t try 
to impress me with your extreme veracity, because, to be honest, 
Pm not easily impressed ; at any rate, [ can’t emulate your 
affected contentedness, for ever since Mrs. Templeton came here I 
confess I have felt my position to be a very sad one. Lord 
Monkstown’s kind heart. was deeply pained for me several times.” 

Ethel’s cheeks burn. Her mother is not faultless, the daughter 
is fain to admit this much to herself: but she is not a petty 
tyrant in a systematic way, nor have her sins of extravagance 
affected Miss Templeton in any way as yet. 

* Don’t impute blame to mother before me,” she says, quietly ; 
and then she goes on with affectionate energy to add, “and try 
to remember what a flattered, pampered woman she has always 
been, before you judge her harshly about anything. I have heard 
that| my father idolised her, and that during the whole of their 
married life he never raised a single objection to anything she 
did, or proposed doing.” 

«“ Spoilt her for decent every-day life, in fact,” Miss Templeton 
rejoins, and then, feeling that she has paved the way rather 
prettily to a disclosure that will be made in a few days, Fanny 
goes her way through Allerton Towers for the last time as an 
unimportant person : "for the last time as merely the Bishop’s 
daughter! 

It is the day of the dinner, and “at home” at Lady St. Just’s 
and the Bishop and Mrs. Templeton, arr: iyed in the garbs and 
the smiles that society demands, are making their distinguished 
way, preceded by three or four magnificent bei ‘ings In amazing suits 
of blue velvet and plush, towards the drawing-room. As she 
flits along apace ahead of him, the Bishop is struck afresh by the 
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almost youthful grace and symmetry of the slender figure of his 
wife, and he marks with satisfaction that this grace é and. symmetry 
is well set off and displayed by costly and beautiful dress, and | » 
the set of rare pearls, about which he has felt nervous lately, 
fearing they have been sacrificed to present needs in the gener: al 
wreck ; for the pearls belong to Ethel by right of promise, as h« 
well knows, and that Ethel should be defrauded of anything 
through her mother’s folly would give the Bishop a pang of rea! 
sorrow. This sight of the pearls is reassuring, therefore, and being 
inspirited by it he speaks to, and looks at, his wife more kindly 
than he has done of late. 

The dinner-party is small, still the very biggest of the big 
county magnates are at it, and Mrs. Templeton can no longer 
doubt that Walter Gifford has made his mark, and won his place, 
when Lady St. Just, pointing out lovely Lily as she speaks, says: 

“This party is made up for the bride ; you know the Giffords, 
of course ? ” 

“T know, or rather knew him; his wife I have never met.” 
Mrs. Templeton says, sweetly, as if the not having met Mrs. 
Walter Gifford was a subje ct of mournful regret to her. 

A slight shuffling of the human pack | of cards, and Mrs. 
Templeton finds herself sitting on a sofa by Mrs. W: alter Gifford’s 
side, while the man who was once to have been her (Mrs. Tem- 
pleton’s) son-in-law stands up strong and prosperous before her! 

Strong and prosperous, in a room full of people of admitted high 


position, all of whom are more or less desirous of knowing more of 


his wife! While Ethel, her own beautiful child, is unmarried 
still! has “just been jilted” people are coarse and cruel enough to 
say. And she herself has been proclaimed a penniless woman in 
the city in which she once held her head so high, and avowed 
that gold and position were the only things she wanted and 
would will for Ethel. 

But she is a brave woman still, in spite of the way in which 
her nerves have been torn to tatters lately. And now, when she 
knows that many eyes are bent upon her, eager to detect the 
slightest sign of wincing under the humiliation there must be 
for her in this meeting with Mr. Gifford, she conquers all out- 
ward show of feeling, and Says : 

“It is always so ple asant to meet familiar faces in fresh scenes, 
especially when, as in your case, Mr. Gifford, the familiar face 
looks happier and brighter than ever.” 

His wife, sitting by Mrs. Te ‘mpleton’ s side, feels there is sarcasm 
of a not too kindly order in that lady’s face. For Walter’s face is 
rarely bright or happy now, and to- night its expression borders on 
solemnity of an even more intense kind than the well-bred 
Briton usually displays in society. 

““] find very little pleasure in meeting with familiar faces 
that have once beamed false kindness upon me,” he says, and at 
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the moment Lady St. Just, seeing that these two are conversing 
pleasantly, as she imagines, makes a rapid alteration of the pre- 
arranged plan of her table, and ordains that Mr. Gifford shall take 
the Bishop’s wife in to dinner. 

This change involves sending a message to the butler to alter 
and transpose the names of certain guests, and, feeling confused, 
that functionary manages to place Mrs. Templeton and Walter 
Gifford close up by Lady St. Just, who sails into action side by 
side with a garrulous old gentleman, who has lately been the 
guest of “that good fellow, Hawtrey, at that palatial place of his, 
Lamington Hall.” 

Mrs. Templeton pricks up her ears when she hears these words. 
Pricks them up, not with pleasurable anticipation, as she would 
have done the other day, when Ethel was to have been the wife of 
“that good fellow, Hawtrey’s” mighty brother-in-law, but with 
the undefinable dread of hearing something unpleasant presently, 
which is the portion of each one of us at some period or other 
of our respective careers. Involuntarily she ceases to babble on 
lightly and easily, as she has been babbling for the last ten 
minutes to Walter Gifford, and listens anxiously, forbodingly for 
what is surely coming. 

* Monkstown came while I was there,” the sprightly old news- 
monger—one of the most inveterate club-gossips of the day, goes 
on airily. “Monkstown, you know. Aye! to be sure, you rent his 
place, Boyne Gate. W ell, he came, looking altogether unlike the 
typical Irish landlord of the period ; our right-reverend friend” (he 
inclines his head in the direction in which the Bishop looks out 
from between two rotund dames of high degree, and some tall 
table decorations) “our right-reverend friend is one of the 
luckiest, as well as, of course, one of the most deserving sons of 
the church; his daughter will have a splendid position, by Jove!” 

“It was his step-daughter, and it’s all off,” Lady St. Just says, 
below her breath, making a vain effort at the same time to subdue 
her informant into silence with a glance. But the well-informed 
country-house visitor is “kittle cattle” to deal with. He will 
have his say, while his say is a novelty. 

“ No, no, I assure you I have it on the best authority. Hawtrey 
himself, who had it from Monkstown himself; it’s Miss Temple- 
ton, our right-reverend friend’s own daughter, who is to ' 

** Mrs. Templeton, I hope we are to see both Fanny and Ethel 
by-and-bye,” Lady St. Just interrupts, as politely as it is possible 
to interrupt anyone, bending forward kindly and sympathetically, 
under the influence of the pitying sense she has of Mrs. Templeton 

wanting all that can be given her of protection and sympathy now. 

Mrs. Templeton shakes her head; she cannot control her lips 
and command them to speak for a moment, and the skilled 
raconteur seizes the opportunity her silence gives him to say in 
an audible aside to Lady St. Just : 
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“ Mrs. Templeton ? the mother of the fair bride-elect. 

“The step-mother of the bride-elect, if there’s an elected bride 
in the case,” Lady St. Just says, coldly, “ but I know you of old, 
Mr. Grey; if you can’t bring the rumour of a divorce, you wil! 
bring one of a marriage.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” the cheery old gossip laughs, delightedly, 
“feeling that the latter leads inevitably to the former, I suppose 
you mean.” Then he steadies the muscles of his society-benumbed 
face, and becomes as affectedly solemn as he has before been 
jocular and juvenile. 

“You are right, quite right! these are very serious subjects, 
and anything like joking about them is in extremely bad taste 
Monkstown is on his last legs, I fear we must all admit that ; 
still, he can make the young lady a marchioness, and that being 
the case she will overlook the shakiness of the legs in considera- 
tion of the solidity of the position. Pretty woman, too, I hear, 
he goes on, forgetting Mrs. Templeton’s vicinity, “and clever 
enough to have got the whip hand of Monkstown, even while he 
was engaged to another girl.” 

These words, uttered with the air of one who knows all about it, 
render Mrs. Templeton’s position of masterly inactivity untenable 
any longer; she cannot sit there listening and not responding, 
now that the “ other girl” has been mentioned. 

“The Marquis of Monkstown commands every feeling of respect 
and gratitude I have,” she says, softly, bending forward as she 
speaks. “I am more than glad to hear that he contemplates 
making a marriage, which I trust and firmly believe will ensure 
his happiness.” 

As Mrs. Templeton says this, Lady St. Just buttons the sixth 
button of her glove, and indicates, by a facial contortion, that the 
moment has come when the gentler sex are to be severed from the 
ruder for a while. From every point of view Lady St. Just sees 
that silence on Mrs. Templeton’s part, on the subject of the Marquis 
of Monkstown, would be golden now. But Mrs. Templeton judges 
differently. Fanny’s flag shall not be hoisted so high above 
Ethel’s, without a valiant effort on the part of the latter’s mother 
to raise Ethel’s standard, too. 

“My own fatherless dear girl disappointed him bitterly, bitterly, 
I know, and deeply do I regret that she did so; but my charm- 
ing step-daughter, having caught his heart in the rebound, re- 
lieves me of all anxiety concerning his future happiness.” 

The old gentleman, who has blurted out the good tidings so 
prematurely, is so overcome at the angelic way in which Mrs. 
Templeton takes the intelligence that another girl has stepped 
into the enviable shoes which were once placed ready for her 
daughter’s wear, that he can only ejaculate: “ Monkstown must 
be mad, by Jove!” and as Mrs. Templeton glides away, smiling 
seraphically, he conceives and henceforth nourishes a feeling of 
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almost vindictive hate against Lord Monkstown; regarding that 
nobleman as the destroyer and oppressor of the widow and orphan, 
and always speaking of Fanny as “an artful jade, who repaid her 
sweet little step-mother’s loving confidence with the basest in- 
gratitude.” 

Indeed, he at once proceeds to air these sentiments, for he is 
an impulsive as well as a gossiping old gentleman, and naturally, 
as Mr. Gifford is nearer to him than anyone else at the table, it is 
into Walter’s ears that the strain of mingled pity and condemna- 
tion is poured. 

*Monkstown’s a gay fellow, always has been a gay fellow,” he 
begins, confidentially, quite disregarding the way in which Mr. 
Gifford visibly shrinks from the subject; ‘* but if thought better 
things of him than this. To throw over a love ly young ‘thing who 
adored him, positively adored him, is being really a little too 
lively at Monkstaww’s time of life; you agree with me, I’m sure?” 

“| really can’t estimate the amount of damage done to Mrs. 
Templeton’s ambition, but I believe the young lady was more 
grateful for the breach than she would have been for the 
observance of the promise,” Mr. Gifford says. But the old 
gentleman won’t admit of this view of the case being taken for a 
moment. 

‘*A man may be forgiven for backing out of a thing of the sort 
if he’s a contemptible commoner; but a man who can make a girl 
a marchioness is bound to behave honourably and keep his w ord, 
by Jove! I pity the sweet girl and her amiable and excellent 
mother with all my heart, and when I see Monkstown next I shal! 
give him the cold ‘shoulder, by Jove!” 

Meanwhile Ethel’s amiable and excellent mother is uttering a 
few well-chosen words, that sink, as she intends they shall do, into 
the minds of her hearers. 

‘Surprised at the information? Yes, naturally, rather sur- 
prised, but not nearly so much so as I should have been if I had 
not made a study of Fanny’ s character; it is in the nature of some 
people to work in the dark, as it is their delight to spring painful 
surprises upon those who trust them most, and deal most openly 
with them. I may feel a little hurt at learning from a stranger 
that. my husband’s daughter has been system: tically undermining 
my own dear, frank Ethel ; ; but I am not surprised.” 

She shakes her head, and tries a tearful smile as she says this, 
and the whole room goes with her in heart, condemning Fanny as 
a sly, intriguing, callous, unprincipled schemer. But Fanny will 
hold a very - different place i in their estimation next year, when the 
slyness, intriguing, callosity, and unprincipledness brings about 
the great result, and makes hee Marchioness of Monkstown. 

Mrs. Walter Gifford says a word or two that sound pleasantly in 
poor Mrs. ‘Templeton’s ears this night. 

“A better, brighter lot must be in store for your beautiful 
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daughter than to be an old man’s darling ; Lord Monkstown, sinc: 
he can console himself, as they say he is doing, would have satis- 
fied neither her heart nor her head.” 

The evening guests begin to assemble now, and among them is 
Ethel, looking more brilliant than ev er, Walter Giftord thinks, 
the confusion that covers her for a moment like a rosy veil, as “ 
is greeted by and greets his wife—her rival! Presently she hear; 
the ondit which has been brought from Lamington Hall, and it 
does Mr. Gifford’s unruly heart good to see the unfeigned smile o 
amusement which rapidly chases away the brief look of amaze- 
ment with which she listens to it. 

“Poor Fanny! fancy having to bottle up all the j Joy she must. bi 
feeling, for fear of seeming to triumph over me,” she laughs out 
‘She has such a profound admiration and regard for Lor 
Monkstown, that I’m sure she’ll be very happy.’ 

This she says to the Bishop, who has mounted his paterna 
stilts, and is trying to suppress his intense satisfaction, and t 
portray dignified disapprobation at having been unconsulted by 
his child on this momentous matter. No one shall say that th 
Bishop of Allerton Towers is unduly elated at this unexpected 
bit of worldly aggrandisement. He calls up a sour expression 
which he usually “keeps for wear when ritual in all its de fiant 
decency and order is observed in his presence. But Ethel won’ 
suffer this look to reign long to-night. 

“ Do be glad !—as you ought to be; it’s all clear happiness, as 
far as I can see, and mother ‘and you mustn’t mar it by regretting 
that some trifling routine business hasn’t been observed.” : 

“ Your counsels shall prevail with me at least,” the Bishop Says, 
infinitely relieved at being coerced into playing the easy part hi 
feels. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
SO HAPPY ? 


“ THE longest and dullest evening I ever spent in my life,” Mrs. 


Templeton says, throwing herself back angrily and wearily, as the 


carriage containing the Bishop, Ethel, and herself, rolls away from 
Lady St. Just’s door. ‘ As for you, poor child, you must be worn 
out, harassed to death: To meet with such perfidy is a mor 
distressing thing than the actual wrong that is wrought by th: 
perfidy.” 

“T can’t feel that there is anything for you to be annoyed 
about,” Ethel says, in a low tone, hoping that the Bishop will not 


hear what they are talking about, since the tone in which Mrs. 


Templeton is evidently prepared to discuss it is not pleasant. 
“And I really cannot admit that my daughter has been 
perfidious,” the Bishop says, in a stately manner. His daughte: 
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has just attained to a loftier position in his estimation than she 
has ever held before. Is it not his duty as man, father, and 
bishop, to defend the means by which she has won this position ? 

“Fanny is of age,” he goes on, before Mrs. Templeton’s wrath 
will allow her to speak, “and I am rather inclined to respect the 
modest dignity which has made her reticent on the point of Lord 
Monkstown’s suit, until she—until he, I would say—” 

* Until strangers gossip about it as an accomplished fact, before 
you, her father, who is in the densest ignorance as to what has been 
taking place,’ Mrs. Templeton cuts in volubly. “ Fanny is of age! 
Yes, we all know she has been that for the last dozen years. But, 
being of age ought not to do away with filial feeling, or cancel 

the obligation to confide in and respect a father.” 

Mrs. Templeton is rather clever at placing other people’s 
obligations and duties in conspicuous array. ‘To hear her on the 
subject of another’s misdemeanours is always edifying. But on 
the present occasion the Bishop will not permit her to be accuser, 


jury, and judge, all in one. 


*T have but little doubt that Fanny will offer a perfectly satis- 
factory explanation of the reserve she has observed to me, and 
that is all I can desire of her.” 

“Tam quite aware that you don’t desire her to show any kind 
of deference or even courtesy to me,” Mrs. Templeton murmurs. 
And then, as Ethel can think of nothing soothing to say at the 
moment to either of them, there is silence in the carriage till it 
draws up at the palace door. 

There is a nine o’elock post in Allerton Towers, and by it have 
come three letters from Lamington Hall. Two of these are 
addressed to Miss Templeton, and one to Henry, Lord Bishop of 
Allerton Towers, and the latter—as well as one of those directed 
to herself—Fanny sees, with a throb of elation, is from the Marquis 
of Monkstown. 

His lordship’s letter to her contains as clear and distinct an 
offer of marriage as a man can make, and it further prepares her 
for the contents of the other letter, by telling her that his niece, 
Miss Hawtrey, will write by the same post, inviting her (Fanny) 
to spend a fortnight at Lamington Hall, in order that “the family” 
may be properly introduced to her who will shortly (he hopes) 
be the wife of the head of the house ! 

Verily Fanny is having her reward for all the weary years of 
waiting for a marriageable man to come her way. She is well 
supplied now with armour and weapons to defy and resist any 
attack upon her that Mrs. Templeton may be preparing to make. 

She takes the Marquis’s letter to her father, and lays it on the 
library table, and then goes back and seats herself by the drawing- 
room fire, and waits with proud composure the arrival of the 
Bishop and his wife. 

Her soft cheeks flush and her'eyes dance with pleasure; as she 
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thinks of this good thing which she has gained for herself, this end 
which she has attained in spite of all adverse wishes. 

“IT couldn’t have imagined a better fate, far less have desired 
a better one,” she tells herself, contentedly. “I like him quite 
well enough for comfort, and it will not hurt my feelings for half 
a minute if he likes anyone else better than he does me by-and-bye ; 
and he will give me what I adore! the money by itself would 
have made me happy, but the title with it gives me the perfec- 
tion of happiness.” Then for a minute or two her mind reverts to 
Mr. Grove—“ poor Bernard !” she calls him-—and she wonders what 
he will feel when he hears of her exaltation, and tries to fancy 
that his was a deeply-rooted, though thickly-veiled, attachment, 
and that she behaved rather cruelly to him on the whole. 

She has plenty of time to conceive and rehearse her part before 
the party comes home this night, and she does it so well that Mrs. 
Templeton feels that her step-daughter is a marchioness in mind 
already, the moment she looks round asthey enter the room. As- 
suredly the certainty of filling a lofty position does do more for : 
woman’s deportment than all the drill and dancing-masters in the 
world. 

“Papa,” Fanny says, rising up and approaching the Bishop, 
with a display of daughterly deference that leaves Mrs. Temple- 
ton no room for censure, “ Papa, the post to-night has brought 
me the most interesting and important letters I have ever received 
in my life. I hope you will be as glad as I am when I tell you 
that the Marquis of Monkstown has asked me to be his wife, and 
his niece, Miss Hawtrey, has invited me to Lamington.” 

“‘ [am glad, Fanny, very heartily glad,” Ethel says, going for- 
ward, and kissing Fanny with a genuineness of pleased affec- 
tionate feeling that touches even Miss Templeton. 

** And in every respect I am glad, and gratified, and thankful,” 
the Bishop says, with emotion, as the future marchioness bends 
her head with dignified dutifulness before him; “pride on the sub- 
ject is a feeling I shall not permit myself to entertain, it would be 
highly unbecoming in one of my cloth, but if anything could 
Justify or excuse my feeling it, it would be the fact of my only 
child forming an alliance with one so noble, honourable and distin- 
guished as the Marquis of Monkstown.” 

“Don’t roll his title about in your mouth in that way,” Mrs. 
Templeton says, languidly, “one would imagine to hear you that 
he was the only nobleman you had ever heard of; and it’s not 
complimentary to Fanny to let your satisfaction be so visibl y 
tinged with amazement.” 

“JT would thank you for your consideration, Mrs. Templeton, if 
your words didn’t contain a half-hidden rebuke to papa, and an 
open sneer at me,” Fanny says, quietly. Then she goes on dis- 
cussing her future with the Bishop as if Mrs. Templeton didn’t 
exist. 
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“Every kind of mortification and annoyance has been heaped 
on me to-night, Ethel,” Mrs. Templeton says, fretfully, when they 
ire upstairs in Ethel’s room, and about to part for the night; “ all 
my plans have failed, all my hopes aze blighted, all my fondest 
calculations for you are upset. Walter Gifford has made a capital 
position, his wife is not only admitted into but courted in the best 
society, and Fanny Templeton wins the high stakes which you 
have lost; poor, out-witted, successfully rivalled by a gin ] 
despised when I married her father, and with no prospect of 
getting you off my hands, what is to become of me ?” 

“Tm sure the Bishop will never grudge me a home, and [ll 
try to make that home a happy one for you, mother dear,” Ethel 
says, soothingly and brightly, ignoring all things not absolutely 
kind in Mrs. Templeton’s speech. 

Walter Gifford has a surprise as well as the Bishop this night, 
but Walter’s is of a painful and alarming nature. His wife has 
been very silent and very pale, he has remarke ‘d, at intervals during 
the evening, and this silence and pallor he has wrongly attributed 
to “unworthy jealousy” of Ethel. Accordingly he has not com- 
mented on it, but has rather wrapped himself up in a cloak of 
indifference or reserve on their way home. 

But when they reach their own house, and Mabel comes as usual 
to the door to receive them, letting out as she opens it a flood of 
light from the comfertable, encour aging-looking hall, Walter sees 
that Lily can hardly walk, and that there is a bluish tinge round 
her mouth, and a pathetic look in her face that he has never seen 
before. : 

* Are you not feeling well, dearest ?” he asks, in real alarm, and 
for a moment her heart beats so quickly, in response to the coveted 
words of tenderness, that the warm blood surges up into her face, 
giving it the appearance of health again. 

‘** Better now, dear,” she says, buoyantly ; ; “but I can’t tell why I 
have been shivering and half faint all the evening ; the rooms were 
warm I heard the others say, but my hands and feet are like this” 
(she puts a hand of ice into Walter’s as she speaks), “and there’s 
a mist before my eyes.” 

She begins her sentence blithely enough, but her last words 
come out “laggingly. They are in the h: ll now, which is flooded 
with light from both the lamp and the bonnie blazing wood fire 
which burns on the hearth, and Walter sees the colour recede from 
her face, leaving that ominous pallor, and more ominous blue tinge 
more marked than before. 

The hall is furnished as a hall should be. It is full of comfort, 
and encouragement, and promise. A couple of large fat sofas stand, 
one conv eniently near to the big bay window for summer use, the 
other by the side of the hearth. A long low oak table stands hard 
by the fireside sofa. In the bay window a brown flower-stand holds 
as many pots of cyclamen, camellias, tulips, lilies of the valley, 
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Russian violets, ferns, and spring’s fairest harbinger, snowdrops, as 
can be wedged tightly in together. Back, in a shadier place, a 
similar stand is verdant with many varieties of fern. Overthe high 
mantel-piece there is a trophy in harmoniously coloured Oriental 
ware. A dark blue drugget covers the floor, and over this are 
thrown two or three Persian rugs, and two or three tiger-skins. 
All round the walls, instead of pegs for the display of the family’s 
worst hats, coats, and waterproofs (which really are not interesting 
objects of study to visitors, though, as a rule, they are the only 
things offered to the visitors’ view on their way towards the habit- 
able part of a house), are polished antlers, and embossed brass 
salvers and dishes. Everything is bright, agreeable to look at, and 
suggestive of the rest of the house, so that Lily’s pausing in it for 
a minute or two, as she hangs over the rounded end of the sofa 
and gazes apparently into the ruddy depths of the anaging fire, is 
not an extraordinary thing. 

But it is extraordinary that she should be still in the same atti- 
tude of abstraction when Walter looks up at her again, after he has 
glanced over the contents of two or three letters which were 
awaiting him. 

And why does Mabel look at him in quick alarm, and run to 
Lily’s side, crying out something—‘* what” she hardly knows—and 
he does not hear at all? And when he follows Mabel witha spring, 
why does he clasp Lily’s form so vehemently to his heart, crying 
out as he does so, “ My (od, forgive me !” 

Yes! it is Lily’ s “form ” only which is left for him to clasp now, 
for Lily’s soul has been called home, and Lily’s heart (which loved 
him so) has ceased to beat. 

It savours of the morbid (according to the mind, at least, of the 
compiler of these chronicles) to go into the details which surround 
such an event. In real life they must be gone into, however heart- 
tearing they are; but in fiction they may be passed over, not care- 
lessly, but rever ently. 

The sudden death of a woman so young, apparently happy, and 
healthy, and so beautiful and popular as Mrs. Walter Gifford, 
naturally causes intense sympathetic excitement in and around 
Allerton Towers. There is not a human being who knows him 
who does not deeply pity the bereft husband, who is so crushed 
down by grief that for many days poor Mabel is compelled to cease 
from her wailing for her idolised sister-in-law, in order that she 
may aid in fanning Walter’s feeble spark of life back into a flame. 

It is not grief only whieh threatens to destroy Walter Gifford. 
It is agony and remorse ! 

He cannot bring himself to take a medical view of a common 
case of heart disease now that the case is that of his dead wife. 
He cannot make her dead, from purely physical causes, in his own 
heart, though his reason and knowledge tells him that nothing— 
skill, kindness, the most passionate love, and the most perfect 
VOL. VII. AA 
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contentment—could have prolonged Lily’s life. He can only 
feel agony, as he reflects on the briefness of it all, and remorse 
as he recalls every touch of indifference that he has manifested 
towards her by word or deed. Thank Heaven for this, that he 
has only indifference, not unkindness, to repent him of. But 
ah! how keenly he feels now how sharply his indifference must 
have cut. 

He can’t help remembering all the time Mabel babbles on about 
“their perfect happiness and mutual love,” how little real happiness 
either of them knew in their wedded life, and how unequally 
divided was the love. He can’t help remembering how thoroughly 
Lily satisfied every taste of his, however fastidious that taste might 
be, and how little she appealed to his heart, though hers was all his 
own. There is something ghastly to him in this dispensation 
which has removed her from his side in life, remembering all these 
things as he does, and feeling as he does about them! And all the 
while the world he lives in sympathises with him to the best of its 
ability, as with one who is utterly bereft, and for whom all light is 
gone out! 

Perhaps the one who sympathises with him most deeply, is 
the one who has the best understanding of his case. Ethel 
Heatherley really mourns for what she knows he must be 
suffering. “If he had only learnt to love her dearly before 
she died, it would have been better for him and for her,” the 
girl tells herself, when the drear tale is told in the palace, of 
that scene in the surgeon’s hall. As it is, Ethel knows that a 
worm that will never die, will always be gnawing at the 
foundation of the perfect fabric of happines, which may, by-and- 
bye, be built up for Walter and herself. 

For Ethel does not ignore probabilities, and she recognises 
that it is in the order of what is fittest and best, that Walter 
and she shall be man and wife in the days to come, when this 
great bitterness is overpast. 

In the interim, things go on with other people very much as 
they have gone before, and will go on again. The popular 
young surgeon, Mr. Walter Gifford, finds himself abruptly more 
popular than ever, and both interesting young widowhood, 
and aging maidenhood in Allerton Towers, call him in about 
minor maladies with a frequency that is as beneficial to his purse 
as it is injurious to his temper. 

But Ethel Heatherley never makes a sign that she knows her 
old lover is in sore distress. Mrs. Templeton sends him a letter of 
tenderest condolence (in which Ethel has sternly forbidden her 
name to be used), and with the letter comes a magnificently made 
wreath of magnificent hot-house flowers. But there is not a word, 
not a bud from Ethel! 

Still, when week after week, day by day, the young widower 
finds his young wife’s grave covered with wreaths and bouquets of 
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lilies of the valley, he feels that Ethel Heatherley has not for- 
gotten him in his time of tribulation. 

Nor has she done so, for with every lily she lays on Lily’s grave, 
she leaves a prayer for the living hushand as well as for the dead 
wife ! 

Fanny has gone to Lamington to be made much of by the 
family, as it is seemly the future Marchioness of Monkstown 
should be. She goes with all her war-paint on, lovely new 
dresses, pearls (which her step-mother has found it convenient to 
let her have for a “ consideration,” and which Fanny refers to as 
“heirlooms” from this time forth), and the most delicate com- 
plexion that Nature ever allowed to be supplemented by art. 

Altogether she feels the success she is, when she stands forth in 
her seal and otter skins, and purple velvet, and hears herself 
hailed, in the softly-lighted terra-cotta drawing-room at Laming- 
ton Hall, as the Marquis of Monkstown’s bride-elect. 

The Marquis, and his brother-in-law, Sir John Hawtrey, are 
both well disposed to do her fitting homage. But Miss Hawtrey 
stands a little aloof, and says presently to her cousin— 

‘“ Ken, I don’t like her; uncle will be wax in her hands, and 
she'll mould him into very disagreeable forms.” 

“And you'll be out of the way of seeing them for one,” 
Kenmare laughs. “Grove is here too often for her not to see 
that. I shall often winter ‘with my cousins, in South Africa’ ; 
and as for me, while I live I’m the eldest son you see, and if | 
die !—well bless her son if she has one, and make him more like 
his father than his mother.” 

“I wish it had been Ethel Heatherley who had come to this 
distinction,” Caroline says, pursing her lips up with propriety at 
the mention of the children now unborn. But Kenmare has still 
enough of the original Marcus Boyne about him not to respond to 
this wish. 

It is altogether beautiful in its smoothness and absence of 
fussiness the way in which Miss Templeton arrives and is received 
at Lamington Hall. It is a fact that the bride-elect would have 
permitted a little more demonstration in her own honour, but this 
being lacking, nothing else is wanting. 

“T am glad to be here in time to bid you welcome,” Miss 
Hawtrey says, jumping out of her own unostentatious little pony- 
trap, as the big landau containing Miss Templeton comes up with 
many a prance and scuffle to the door. 

And the future marchioness descends graciously, and tries to 
forget that she has been expecting a mounted tenantry to meet 
her, and a band to play her in. 

She is so much disappointed at the informal manner of her 
ee ve that she cannot refrain from saying— 

I should be inclined to think I had come the wrong day, if 
the carriage had not been sent to meet me.’ 
AA 2 
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“Oh! dear no! the train is rather late, that is all. Uncle 
Monkstown told me to expect you half-an-hour ago.” 

“I hope that your uncle has not been more impatient for my 
arrival than you, my hostess, have; if he has, I, as your guest, 
shall feel quite hurt.” 

She says this with such a visible air of condescension, as if she 
felt herself to be really very good indeed, thus to consider and 
put herself upon terms of equality with a mere Miss Hawtrey, 
who is not going to be a marchioness, that Caroline is half em- 
barrassed and half amused. 

“My dear Miss Templeton, my uncle’s friends command a 
welcome here at all times; how much more then the lady who 
is to be his wife. But he wished your reception to be quiet and 
informal, as the announcement of the engagement has not been 
made public yet.” 

“T am adverse to demonstrations and parade of any kind,” 
Fanny says, “ but I know what is due to him !—and due to me! 

She does know what is due to her, and in the course of the 
next few days she has that due paid with a vengeance. There is 
about Miss Templeton no feeble temporising sentiment. What 
she will, that she will! And, somehow or other, it is done! 

The Marquis of Monkstown has never been put through his 
paces properly before now. But now he trots and caprioles just 
exactly as the fair directress of his future indicates that he shall 
trot and capriole. He is made to bestow himself—or rather to 
bestow his money more abundantly than he has ever done. 
“What you must do,” are words that soon come to have an un- 
holy ring in his ears. For Fanny has learnt her pretty pleasant 
lesson well, and it is nice for her to have to reckon up all the 
heavy hostages she owes to fortune. Nice, very nice, to feel that 
she is in duty bound to patronise every form of gaiety which 
may obtain for the next twelvemonths in that Connaught district, 
in which her husband’s estates are situated. Nice, very nice, 
to feel that she will be ably supported whatever her expenditure. 
Above all, nice to feel that whatever she does is above eavil or 
complaint from the home party. 

Her term of trial at Lamington Hall is made very easy to her. 
When once Caroline Hawtrey accepts as a fact this misadventure, 
that she should have come at all, the rest is easy. 

For Fanny is suavity itself, and Miss Hawtrey knows how to 
knock under to the inevitable. 

Lord Monkstown, dignified as he is, strikes the casual observer 
rather humorously now and again. He is so direfully afraid that 
the mere spectator may make the mistake of thinking his bloom- 
ing bride marries him for what he has got—not for what he is! 

It is on his honour now that this woman, whom he is winning 
without giving himself the trouble of wooing her, shall be very 
fond of him and show her fondness. It is also on his honour that 
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he shall deserve that she does this. He is too big and grand a 
man, in every way, to desire to get all and give nothing. Ac- 
cordingly he “ hops about,” as Fanny calls it, and is too ready and 
alert altogether for his position. 

“She’s the most detestable woman I ever saw in my life,” 
Caroline Hawtrey says to her father and Lord Kenmare, when they 
three are discussing the bride-elect on the night after her arrival 
at Lamington Hall. “She hasn’t done a single wrong or silly 
thing since she came into the house, and for all that she’s detest- 

able.” 

“ She has very clear skin,” Sir John says, meditatively, and Lord 
Kenmare adds— 

“ And she'll take care the governor doesn’t go off romantically 
loafing after any inferior cattle that may low at him; but she’s an 
awful young woman in her rectitude, and I hope he will be happy 
with her.” 

Kenmare says this to his uncle, Sir John Hawtrey, and Sir John 
shakes his head solemnly in response, but at the same time he is 
thinking what “a deuced lucky fellow Monkstown is to get such 
a fine woman! ” 

* An old English baronetcy is worth that Irish marquisate,” he 
tells himself, thoughtfully ; and when Fanny does herself justice, 
in her manner of taking leave of everybody for the night, Sir 
John half determines to run a tilt with his brother-in-law about 
her. 

But after-reflection decides him that she is one of those good 
things who are better left alone! And once having come to this 
conclusion, he gives the reins to his “ pity” for Lord Monkstown ! 


(To he continued.) 






















































“BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON.” 
By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS, 


AUTHOR OF “ NIHILISM; OR THE TERROR UNMASKED,” “ TWO TURNS 
OF THE WHEEL,” ETC. 





YHAPTER X., 
THE CONDEMNED CELL. 


Ir is an ancient maxim of the English Common Law that a 
prison is not for punishment, but for safe custody. Most appli- 
cable is the maxim to the imprisonment of a man condemned to 
death. Harsh discipline or hard labour would perhaps make the 
imprisonment of the doomed man less painful. What can be so 
bitter and appalling as leisure to dwell upon the dread termination 
of the imprisonment? Perhaps it is true that even in the case of 
those condemned to death the merciful dispensation of Providence 
prevails, and the dread of the pang of dissolution is mitigated by 
the hope that life may be prolonged by the sentence being an- 
nulled or commuted. It may be that until the last moment the 
culprit does not despair of mercy. Toporeff, the warder, who was 
experienced in the art of torture, had to admit that it is by no 
means easy to torment condemned prisoners. ‘ Confound them,” 
he said, “they sleep as soundly as free men, most of them eat as if 
it was not waste of food to feed their bodies, and you can’t make 
them feel the torture of dying till the very moment of execution.” 

Laban was calm, but if he had any expectation of his life being 
spared he was unconscious of the hope. He refused to take any 
part in an appeal for a mitigation of sentence. Being told that he 
might, by petitioning the Governor, have his execution delayed, he 
refused to petition. The Governor of the Prison informed him 
that if he confessed his guilt he would at once be permitted to see 
his friends, and that his sentence would be commuted. He replied 
that he had no desire to see his friends. 

The supply of food was scanty and irregular; for, in the opinion 
of the experienced warder, hunger will tame when all other means 
fail. Laban became pitiably weak, but not more yielding. 

“Why not sign a confession for him?” asked Toporeff. ‘I 
could swear that he made it and signed it.” 

But that simple plan would not altogether serve the official 
purpose. It was desirable that there should be unquestionable 
evidence of Laban confessing. 
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The Chief of the Police visited the condemned cell. 

** You may not care to save your own life, Menski; but do you 
not care for the life and honour of the woman who loves you ?” 

‘Surely her life is not imperilled. And if it were, how could | 
save her ?” 

“‘ By confessing your guilt. If you do not confess she will be 
tried as an accomplice in yourcrime. If you confess, your con- 
fession will exonerate her, and she will not be accused.” 

‘“‘] would die to save her life, but she would not have me lie to 
do so.” 

The cruel scheme for persuading Laban to confess was persevered 
with. He was told that Lydia had been arrested. He was shown a 
copy of the charges against her. One allegation of the indictment 
was that Lydia had been the accomplice of Laban in his treason, 
and that to screen her he had refused to confess, though he had 
been promised a commutation of the death sentence if he would 
do so. Still Laban did not yield. 

Toporeff showed the prisoner a paper. 

“ Not a bad imitation of your writing, is it? It has been seen 
by two experts who are ready to swear you wrote it. Likewise it 
is witnessed by me and two other officials who are ready to swear 
we saw you write and sign the paper on the morning of your 
execution, for you see it is dated the day after to-morrow. What 
does that paper say? That you are guilty, and that Lydia Ben- 
sohn was your accomplice; and also that she told you the Prince 
had been her lover, and agreed with you to poison him. You 
being dead, this paper will convict her in a trial that will not last 
one round of the clock. So you see your being obstinate will 
bring her to shame and death.” | 

Laban was physically weakened by want of food and confine- 
ment in an underground cell. Excitement and mental torture 
had somewhat enfeebled his judgment. But even in the hour of 
extreme depression, and of the agony of cruel torture, he was not 
tempted to make a false statement of guilt. 

“Curse him,” said Toporeff, “ but this paper, or something like 
it, shall be used. Only it is aggravating that when the dog is dead 
we can’t make him know and feel how nicely we have defeated 
and punished his obstinacy.” 

It would be unjust to Toporeff to suppose that he did not fully 
believe that the refusal of Laban to confess was mere and sheer 
obstinacy. A Russian official is trained to hold, and does so 
implicitly, that official suspicion, much less official accusation, is 
positive proof of guilt, and that to deny that it is so, is incon- 
testable evidence of criminality and treason. That is one of the 
causes of the plague of terrorism that afflicts Russia. 

About the hour that Toporeff was cursing the obstinacy of 
Laban and deploring the incapacity of officialism to punish and 
torment executed traitors, the Governor of the Prison was having 
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an interview with Dr. Lund. The Doctor had just seen a man 
in whom he detected symptoms of the first stage of malignant 
fever, and, as far as he could ascertain, the man had lately been 
twice to the prison to visit one of the prisoners. 

“Your information is alarming. Will you make an investiga- 
tion, Dr. Lund? Iam sure the prison doctor will join with me in 
thanking you for the great service.” 

“Certainly. Will you give the necessary directions for me to 
question the warders, and to see some of the prisoners? Or will 
you go with me into the prison ?” 

“No, Doctor. I will leave it entirely to you. The fact is I 
want change of scene and air, and I propose immediately to leave 
Kieff for three or four days. I will give the required instructions.” 

When Romanes was supposed to die in prison from the black 
fever the Governor had wanted change of scene and air, and had 
left Kieff for a few days. Toporeff, who on that occasion 
accidentally slipped and so sprained his ankle that he had to keep 
his bed for a week, remarked that fever is an abominable traitor 
who is quite as likely to attack an official as any other person. 

After seeing several of the warders Dr. Lund sent for Toporeff. 

** How are you, Toporeff? ” 

“ ] think I am well, I do indeed. A little shaky in nerve, but 
that I am used to. My father had the same complaint, but he 
lived to over ninety, and then died from a fall.” 

“Your face is flushed, Toporeff. Let me look at your eyes. 
There is an abnormal and feverish glitter. Let me feel your 
pulse. Too quick, much too quick. I will take your tempe- 
rature.” 

Toporeff was very shaky whilst his temperature was being 
taken. 

“Do not be alarmed, Toporeff, but my plan is to lose no time 
in grappling with symptoms. Take a hot bath, drink a glass of 
hot brandy and water and go to bed. What prisoners have been 
in your charge ? ” 

“IT am on this side of the prison to look after Laban Menski.” 

_ “Ah! Then I had better see him. He may be the fever 
prisoner. Take me to his cell.” 

“I will go home when I have taken you to the Jew deg. I 
begin to feel very queer. There are four warders in the con- 
demned corridor. They will let you out when you have seen the 
Jew, and attend to you.” 

“That will do, Toporeff. You get into the hot bath quickly.” 

Dr. Lund took a lamp from the trembling warder and entered 
the cell. Toporeff pulled the door to, locked it, and went home 
as quickly as he could. 

The cell is about ten feet long, six feet in width, and eight feet 
in height. The only ventilation is from a grating near the top of 
the outer wall. The floor is bricked and partly covered with 
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straw. ‘There is no furniture, and Laban was lying on a mattress, 
covered with a rough and worn fur cloak. 

The prisoner’s face was turned to the wall, and he did not move 
when the Doctor entered. 

*¢ Menski!” 

Still Laban did not move or speak. The Doctor put his hand 
upon him and said : 

‘A friend, Menski. I am Felix Lund.” 

The prisoner turned, and, as the light of the lamp fell on his 
face, the Doetor drew back. 

For a second the Doctor thought he was in the wrong cell. 

“Oh, dear Menski, your suffering must have been terrible! 
Am I also changed ? Do you forget your old friend, Felix Lund.” 

The prisoner looked round the cell and then stared at. the 
Doctor. 

* You are surprised, Menski. I should have seen you before, 
but, until [ returned to Kieff last evening, I didn’t know what had 
befallen you. I am here by a stratagem. Come, rouse yourself 
dear Menski. There is important work to be done, and minutes 
are precious.” 

The prisoner stood up and held out his hand. The Doctor 
grasped it, kissed him on both cheeks, and then they sat down 
on the mattress. 

“Have you seen her ?” 

Those were the first words spoken by Laban. The question 
was asked almost in a whisper, but most earnest and eager was the 
tone of the tremulous and hushed voice. 

Flushed for a moment, only for a moment, was the pale face of 
the Doctor. Why? Had he not quite overcome the jealousy that 
smote and tortured his heart when, on her birthday, Lydia had 
asked him, “ Are you surprised to hear that I am affianced to your 
friend ?” Hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, many of the 
worst woes that scourge men and women, much of the iniquity 
that degrades the soul, are the deadly offspring of Jealousy, o1 
Envy, the other name for the deadliest passion that afflicts 
humanity. Dr. Lund loved Lydia, and was it not likely that when 
Laban asked about her he would feel a pang of jealousy ? 

‘*T know you would have seen her if you could, for you are our 
true and dear friend.” 

Again the face of Dr. Lund was flushed, but it was a bright and 
radiant flush. 

‘** Her brother and your brother, Menski. I have seen her this 
afternoon.” 

Laban looked round the cell and shuddered. 

** How terrible for her! Ah, my love, and it is hecause thou 
art mine, as I am thine, that thou hast to bear such cruel afflic- 
tion.” 

“‘ Menski, it may not yet be too late to save her. It is for 
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her sake that I now beseech you to be calm and to act as I desire 
ou.” 

u“ Lund, you would not give me wrongful counsel. Do you for 

her sake bid me do it? Then it shall be done. Though guiltless, 

I will say that I am guilty. Let the Chief know that I am ready 

to sign a confession if he will release my Lydia.” 

“Sign a confession! Release Lydia! I do not understand 
you, Menski.” 

“ They promised me that if I would confess, Lydia should not 
be accused. And since my love has been in prison they have 
promised that if I would confess she should be set free.” 

‘‘ Lydia is not in prison. It was a trick to extort a confession. 
This afternoon I saw Lydia at her father’s house.” 

When Laban had recovered from the surprise of hearing that 
the statement of the arrest of Lydia was false, he told the Doctor 
about the efforts and artifices to make him confess, and of the 
forged confession that had been shown to him by Toporeff. 

“ After my death that may be used against my love. Lund, you 
will not be afraid to declare that I did not write the confession, 
and that Lydia is innocent.” 

“* My testimony would not save her. If you die her life will be 
in peril. You must live, and deliver her from danger.” 

“That is impossible. My doom is death. The hour of my 
execution is fixed.” 

“Listen to me, Menski. I am here under the pretext of inquir- 
ing into a reported outbreak of black fever in the prison. Toporeff 
has gone home to bed, and all the warders are alarmed. You will 
put on my cap and cloak, and, so disguised, pass out of the prison. 
When I call to the warder to open the door I shall say ‘ Beware. 
The prisoner Menski has the black fever.’ They will fear to enter 
the cell, and for many hours your escape will not be discovered.” 

“ Lund, oh my brother, what true love is yours! You are 
ready to die that I may live. No. That must not be. To save 
my life I cannot sacrifice the life of my brother.” 

** Peace, Menski. I know you would not save your life at the 
cost of my life. But will you not save her life? And I may 
be set free. They may believe me if I tell them that you 
escaped by overpowering me. In the pocket of the cloak is a 
paper which will tell you of the plan arranged for the flight from 
Russia.” 

The doctor took off his cloak and put it on Laban. 

“ That will disguise the figure, and the cap will shade the face. 
Besides very little disguise is required. ‘Toporeff is away, and the 
other warders do not know me; and also they are too cowardly to 
go nearer than they are obliged toa doctor who has just left a 
black fever cell. Quick, Menski; I have been a long time with 
you, and if an official came to look after me it would be fatal to 
our plan.” 
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“No, Lund. It is impossible. I cannot leave you to die that 
I may have a chance of living. No, Lund, not even to save her 
from danger. 

“¢ Menski, if you do not escape her life will be imperilled ; but 
that is not all, nor the worst. You know the power and you know 
the devilry of Goravitch. Brother, will you not deliver my sister, 
will you not deliver your betrothed, from the toils of that most 
infamous miscreant ? You alone can do it. It is only with you 
that Lydia will flee from Kieff.” 

“ Oh, what shall Ido? What ought I to do?” 

“As I implore you. You are no more my brother if you wil! 
not save my sister from the devilry of Goravitch. Quick, Menski. 
Flee with her from Kieff and from Russia. Do not tell her how 
you escaped, at least until you are over the frontier and out of 
danger. Quick, Menski. The delay of another minute may be 
fraught with death, and worse than death to Lydia.” 

As the Doctor spoke he fastened his cap and cloak on Laban. 
Then he put his lips to a small round hole in the door and called 
the warder. 

A -warder came and drew back the panel that covered a grating 
in the door. 

“ Let me, Dr. Lund, out, and beware of this cell. The prisoner 
Menski has the black fever.” 

As the warder put his key in the lock the Doctor kissed Laban, 
and said : 

‘* Be cool and resolute. Her life, and more than her life, is in 
peril until you are out of prison, and you have fled from Russia.” 

When the door was opened the Doctor was lying on the 
mattress, covered with the rough and worn fur cloak, and his face 
towards the wall. The caution was superfluous, for the warder did 
not look into the cell, and directly Laban stepped out slammed 
the door and locked it. 

“This way, Doctor. What an awful curse the black fever is. 
I-would rather face a pack of wolves.” 

When Laban began to move his weakness was apparent. 

“Why, Doctor, you seem as if you were too heavy for your legs 
to carry. I hope the fever has not laid hold of you.’ 

‘“‘ The air will revive me.’ 

The sentinel at the outer gate stopped Laban. 

“It is Dr. Lund, who has just been seeing the prisoner Menski 
by the Governor’s order. The Jew dog has the black fever.” 

“The Doctor can go,” said the sentinel. 

Laban passed through the wicket door of the outer gate. 

“* Well,” said the warder, “‘ Toporeff may look after Menski, but 
wolves pick my children’s bones if I go near his cell. The Jew 
dog will have to do to-night without his bread and water.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE CLOCK-WORK BOMB. 


SALLUST, one of the most charming historical novelists of any 
age, has, in the opinion of some critics, rather impaired the literary 
merit of his works by elaborate prefaces to his so-called histories. 
The prefatory remarks however excellent are out of place. There 
is no gainsaying the dictum of Macaulay that “the moral of ever 
fable that is worth the telling, lies on the surface,” and, perhaps, the 
ethical lessons and the philosophy of a story should be set forth by 
the incidents thereof, and by the appropriate utterances of the 
persone dramatis, and that the author should never sermonise. 
But now and then it is extremely difficult, and well-nigh impos- 
sible for the story-teller, whether he is historian or novelist, to resist 
the temptation to preach. 

The sermonising here shall be brief. The text is not new. It 
is that the plans and plots of men are rendered futile by paltry 
unforeseen incidents. A Comedy of Errors is almost, if not alto- 
gether, too farcical to be fairly classed as comedy. Yet a Comedy 
of Errors is only a dramatic caricature or burlesque of the real life 
blundering that makes men seem the victims of a capricious, 
whimsical, and farcical Fate. When there is no blundering of the 
gross and ludicrous sort, the clever scheme of a clever man often 
fails through a petty and unforeseen accident or mistake. It is 
the unforeseen petty incidents that mar and also make great events. 

Bruin was very busy the day after the last Nihilist meeting at 
the Black Flag Hospital, though, despite a sleeping draught, he 
had but little sleep and was in no degree refreshed by it. 

“The only physic, Doctor, for my ailment is travel and change. 
The work in Kietf must be finished to-day ; and to-morrow I shall 
be a new man in another place.” 

Bruin was for nearly half-an-hour engaged in the delicate task 
of setting a clock-work bomb. The Doctor suggested that the 
operation was dangerous, but Bruin replied *that dynamite was his 
servant and not his master. When the bomb was adjusted he put 
it into a box and wrapped the box in paper, and wrote on the paper 
‘‘ Dr. Lund, Kieff.” 

‘It is now eleven o’clock, in twelve hours the bomb will explode. 
Some time this afternoon or evening you must leave this trinket 
at Bensohn’s. It is an innocent-looking parcel.” 

The Doctor suggested that it was somewhat perilous to have such 
a parcel in the house. 

“J wish, Doctor, that men were as trustworthy as clock-work. 
Assure me of being awakened at half-past ten to-night, and I would 
sleep with my head on that parcel. Possibly the clock-wheel 
might stop, and then the bomb would not explode. If the clock- 
work goes on, it cannot explode for twelve hours.” 
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There was a small leather bag on the side-table, and Bruin put 
the parcel into it. 

“ That will be a more convenient and less conspicuous arrange- 
ment. You can leave your bag at Bensohn’s until you send for it 
If they have the curiosity to open the bag, they will only see the 
parcel addressed to you. If they open the parcel the bomb will 
instantly explode, and there will he no living witness of the exe- 
cution.” 

Then Bruin and the Doctor went out, the latter locking the door 
of the room, his study, in which the bomb was left, and taking the 
key with him. 

Bruin called on Podvor. The demagogue had taken and opened 
a grocer’s shop. He was doing an excellent trade, for many per- 
sons deemed it prudent to be on good terms with the leader of : 
mob. The demagogue fared sumptuously every day, and there- 
fore he was less disposed for rioting, and began to wish for quiet 
times. The greeting he gave Bruin, known to him as Paul Ver- 
lich, was by no means cordial. 

‘‘ Call on me to-morrow, Mr. Verlich. I shall not be so busy as 
l am to-day. I can’t be attending to public concerns and also to 
my customers.” 

“My business will not wait, and it is important to you.” 

“ Come into my room, but I can only give you five minutes. 

Bruin laughed as he sat down in the room that adjoined the shop. 

“ You are merry, Mr. Verlich, and I do not object to merriment, 
but it must be after the shop is closed.” 

“7 am amused, but I ought to be sorry, to see that you are so 
easily fooled.” 

“ Fooled! Who dares to fool Nicholas Podvor, the leader of the 
people ?” 

“*T will tell you how you are being fooled. Just now you are 
the most important man in Kieff. Those who have something to 
lose fear the mob, and want to please you, because the mob is your 
servant, and will be so whilst you provide it with pleasure and 
plunder.” 

“Mr. Verlich, your tongue is too fast for safety. You insult 
the people of Kieff by calling them a mob, and you insult me by 
calling me a provider of plunder.” 

“No one hears us, so let us talk like men of sense. Do you 
know why your business, which is not a month old, is so pros- 
perous ? Whilst you are leader of the mob those who have some- 
thing to lose want to keep you in good humour. The officials have 
given the word to deal at Nicholas Podvor’s shop. When the Jew 
baiting is over, or the mob chooses another leader, no more trade 
for Nicholas Podvor.” 

Podvor looked uncomfortable. 

“Well, I must make what I can whilst the game lasts.” 

“ That i is my business with you. Suppose I show you how to 
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make a fortune in an hour? Suppose I show you how to put a 
hundred thousand roubles in your pocket before this time to- 
morrow ? What will you do for me ?” 

“ Do for you! A hundred thousand roubles! What wild talk!” 

“It is sober talk. I can show you how to pocket a hundred 
thousand roubles before you are a day older. But ere I speak 
I must know what you will do for me. What is to be my share ?” 

“You laughed at my being fooled about my trade. Now you are 
trying to fool me.” 

“No, Lam not, Podvor. Promise me ten per cent. of the fine 
fortune that I can put in your pocket and it is a bargain. It will 
be ninety thousand roubles for you, and ten thousand for me.” 

“‘T promise the ten per cent. But if you are not mad or trying 
to fool me, tell me what you mean.” 

“The Jews have been to me. First to see if I could help 
them to save Menski from execution. That I could not do, so 
much the worse for my pocket. Then they asked me if I could 
get at you, and buy you to pledge ) your word to keep the mob 
from Jew baiting, and Jew plundering. Last night they informed 
me what they would pay. The figure is a hundred thousand 
roubles. Look at that note.” 

Podvor took a paper from Bruin, and read as follows :— 


“On behalf of the Jews of Kieff, I will give a hundred thousand roubles to 
Nicholas Podvor if he promises to discourage the mob from any more attacks on 
Jews, or on the property of Jews. And as this business must be kept secret, I 
will meet Nicholas Podvor by the Vladimir monument to-morrow at midnight, to 
receive his promise and give him the money. 

“‘JoserpH Brnsonn.” 

“Is it possible! Verlich, if you are not fooling me, is not 
someone fooling you ?” 

“Don’t you see that it is a genuine letter? A hundred 
thousand roubles seems a large sum. So it is. But what is 
it compared to the Jew losses by the riots, esmeient reckoning 
the beating, the maiming, and the murdering | ? I should say 
ask double, only the Government may suddenly put a stop to 
the game of Jew baiting, and then the Jews would not give 
you a copeck for your influence with the mob.” 

“What shall I do, friend Verlich ?” 

‘Write on a piece of paper ‘ Podvor will be there,’ and send 
it to Bensohn’s office. Shall I call for you half-an-hour before 
the time and go with you?” 

“ Do so, V erlich. A hundred thousand roubles! It will make 
a price of me.” 

“Say ninety thousand roubles, Podvor. I am to have ten 
thousand.” 

Podvor sighed. “It is a big share for only mentioning the 
business. But a bargain, good or bad, must be carried out, 
Verlich.” 

“The ten thousand is not only for mentioning the business to 
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you, but also for keeping the secret. It would not do for the mo! 
to hear about the affair. It might be awkward for you.” 

“ You shall have the ten thousand, Verlich, and I will always b: 
your friend.” 

When Bruin went away, Podvor swore that he would not par' 
with ten thousand roubles. 

“ No, Paul Verlich, if I give you a hundred roubles, be grateful! 
for my generosity. I shall travel, and what is told the mob, that 
is to say the people of Kieff, cannot hurt me.” 

Podvor could not fully resolve whether he would at once begin 
to travel when he received the hundred thousand roubles, o 
whether he would remain for a while in Kieff, and tell the Jews 
that he must have another hundred thousand roubles for dis. 
tribution in charity, before he could persuade the mob to cease 
from attacking Jews and the property of Jews. 

Podvor did not in the least doubt that he would, before he slept, 
receive a hundred thousand roubles from Mr. Bensohn. How 
easily the demagogue who fooled the mob was fooled! How 
natural that the prospect of a large booty should suggest to such 
aman more plundering. How very natural that a Podvor should 
resolve to swindle his accomplice. 

Bruin made some other calls, and an hour later he met, by 
appointment, two men in one of the busiest streets of the Lov 
Town. According to the advice of an advanced German Red, the 

safest place and time for two or three conspirators to discuss a plot 

is a busy thoroughfare in the hours of business; and Bruin evi- 
dently approved of the plan. He told the two men that they 
were to be near the Vladimir monument at midnight. 

“T shall arrive about that time with a person on whom a decree is 
to be executed. When I say to you, ‘Are you ready, Mr. Bensohn ?” 
you will hold out a parcel and reply, ‘ Here is the money.’ As the 
person is about to take it I shall put a sack over his head and 
face, drag him down with your aid, gag him, and try te rendei 
him insensible by the application of a drug to his nostrils. On 
of his ears will be cut off, his face will be wounded, and the wounds 
dressed with vitriol. The person is not to be killed, but only 
maimed and disfigured.” 

All crimes may not be madness, but, surely, such crimes as Bruin 
proposed must be the outcome of insanity. The manner and voice 
of Bruin were calm, but there was a lurid light flashing from his 
eyes, a continuous movement of the fingers, and a quick twitching 
of the facial muscles which are common symptoms of ,acute 
mental disease. 1 

When he returned to Dr. Lund, the Doctor advised him to 
rest, and, if possible, to sleep, for three or four hours. 

* ‘No, ‘Doctor, brandy and work to-day, and to-morrow rest 


and sleep. I suppose Perovitch is right about my liver being 
out of condition and that disturbs the brain. I can’t think of 
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one thing at a time. Iam a double man living two lives at once. 
Whilst I am living my present life, I am living over again 
the life of my boyhood and youth. The dual life is horrible. 
Curse the memory of the past. No past and no future, but only 
the present is happiness. Where is the brandy ? I will drown 
memory.” 

At six o’clock Bruin told the Doctor that it was the time for him 
to call at Bensohn’s. 

“A very short gossip, and then leave your bag, and return here. 
Be back as soon as you can Lund, for if there is no one to talk 
with, the cursed duality plagues me. When I have made Podvor 
the most hideous demagogue in the world, I will return here and 
you shall drug me to sleep,so that I may be refreshed for to- 
morrow’s journey.” 

The Doctor went away, taking with him the small leather bag. 
Before he called on the Bensohns he opened the bag, put two 
heavy stones in it, walked to the river, and, when he was unob- 
served, threw the bag into the water. 

It was nine o'clock, and Bruin was irritated because the Doctor 
had not returned. 

“If I had not sent away the watcher I should have known when 
he called at Bensohn’s, and when he left. Can he have failed to 
execute the decree? If so he shall die, and I deserve death for 
trusting to an unwatched executioner. I will go and make an 
inquiry.” 

He arose, and then sat down again, shuddering and staring at 
the door. He spoke in a hoarse whisper. 

“1 know what I am about. I know that I am ill. I know it 
is nothing. But there it is. An open coffin before the door, and 
the corpse in it is the corpse of my former self. I know it is 
nothing. But there it is.” 

He clutched a tumbler of brandy and water with both his hands, 
and with difficulty got it to his lips and drank it. Then, still 
staring at the door, and quaking fearfully, he moved to the other 
side of the room and rang a bell. 

When the servant answered the bell he called out to him— 

** Beware! you will fall over it. Do not push it this way !” 

** What is it, sir?” 

‘“‘ The coffin and the corpse.” 

The servant looked alarmed. 

“ A coffin, sir!” 

“Tt is nothing. I was half asleep and dreaming. Ah! ah! 
Dreams are sometimes very funny.” 

It was hollow,’ ocking, fearful laughter ! 

* You are ill, sir!” 

“Perhaps so. Give me your arm. Tell the Doctor when he 
returns that I shall be back in less than an hour.” 

Leaning on the servant’s arm he left the room, and shuddered 
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terribly as he passed the spot on which, in his delirium, he had 
seen the open coffin and the corpse. 

When in the street he soon recovered from the attack. 

* Drink, overwork, and no sleep have shaken my nerves. After 
to-night no more drink, but change of scene, and rest, and sleep. 
I shall be well to-morrow.” 

He called at Mr. Bensohn’s and asked if Dr. Lund was there. 
No, but he had been there. About what time? Half-past six. 
When did he leave? About seven o’clock. 

As Bruin walked away from the house, he muttered— 

“He has executed the decree, but why did he not return? Per- 
haps he is seeing patients, to pass the time before the explosion. 
Weak-nerved fool! But it is his first execution, and he -will be 
cooler next time.” 

He returned to Dr. Lund’s house, and uttered a curse when he 
was told that the Doctor had not. arrived. 

‘“‘ Well,” he said to the servant, “I am weary of being alone. 
You shall be my companion until your master comes home.” 

They sat in the study drinking brandy-and-water. 

‘You are better now, sir. What a bad dream you had about 
the coffin and the corpse. As my father used to say, bad dreams 
are a taste of hell.” 

‘“ Hush !” exclaimed Bruin, in a hoarse and harsh whisper. 
“Curse you; do you want to bring it back? Talk about some- 
thing else.” 

Presently Bruin looked at his watch. It was five minutes to 
eleven. | 

‘The brandy is finished. Get another bottle. I must have 
one more glass before I go out. Be quick with the brandy.” 

“In two or three minutes, sir. I have the key of the cellar.” 

When the servant left the room, Bruin again took out his 
watch. | 

“In three or four minutes the bomb will explode. The noise 
will be great and I may hear it. Then to maim Podvor, and my 
work in Kieff is done.” | 

He looked to the door. The watch dropped from his hand and 
hung by the chain fastened to his waistcoat. He was again 
quaking fearfully. 

“There it is! The coffin and the corpse. Curse the servant, 
why is he so long away? I know it is nothing. But it is there. 
See the corpse move. It is getting out of the coffin. It will 
come to me, it will touch me.’ 

He arose, and shuddering and quaking, and moaning and hissing, 
he moved to the other side of the room, all the while fearfully staring 
at the door. He was about to ring the bell, when he heard a noise, 
like unto the smothered sound of the clicking of a clock. 

He ceased to quake. He ceased to stare at the door. He turned 
his face to the book-shelves. 
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‘“‘ Treachery, treachery,” he cried, and with a shriek and a yell he 
rushed to the dvor. 

He had hold of the handle and was turning it, when there was 
an explosion that wrecked the room ; and Bruin was a corpse, lying 
on the spot where he had seen the vision of the open coffin. 

The Haman-like fate of Bruin was not due to treachery. Dr. 
Lund had locked the door of the room when he went out with 
Bruin; but the housemaid had entered it from a door that led 
into another room, for the purpose of tidying and dusting. The 
housemaid opened the bag, took out the parcel addresse d to her 
master, and put it on the book-shelf. Afterwards she put into the 
bag a leather dressing-case that the Doctor used when he left 
home for a day or two. She intended to take the bag to her 
master’s dressing-room, but, hearing the Doctor ascending the 
stairs she hurriedly left the study without doing so. 

It was not treachery that saved Podvor from horrible mutilation 
and caused the death of Bruin by the explosion of the bomb he 
had prepared for the slaughtering of others... It was not through 
design, but only from a most petty and unforeseen incident—-the 
housemaid tidying her master’s study—that a dressing-case and 
not the clock-work bomb was thrown into the Dnieper. 


(To be continued. ) 








‘NINETY-EIGHT AND ’EIGHTY-TWO : 


THE LESSON OF THE TRAGEDY. 


THE crime of the 6th May, 1882, is one of the great historical 


events of the nineteenth century. It arrested the attention of 


the civilised world, and for several days monopolised the thought 
of the nation. It suddenly and fatally discredited the newly- 
declared policy of a strong Government. Every party and every fac- 
tion in the State was in one way or the other affected -by it; that 
is, was either strengthened or weakened by the dire catastrophe. 
The fell deed rudely awakened the optimist dreamers, and com- 
pelled them to see and admit that the plague which troubled 
England and cursed Ireland was treason waging civil war 
against the sovereignty of the State. Some people were alarmed 
as well as horrified, because the ruthless murder seemed to them 
an indication that the integrity of the Empire was imperilled. 
There was no craven fear, but only the apprehension of a severe 
struggle to prevent the dissolution of the United Kingdom—-the 
heart. of the Empire. Perhaps, if the Irish Rebellion of 1798 
was more freshly remembered, the Irish Sedition of 1882 would 
not appear alarmingly formidable, even to the most timid patriot. 
It may, therefore, be interesting, and perhaps useful, to glance at 
the Irish difficulty with which our grandfathers had to “grapple, 
and contrast it with the Irish difficulty against which the states- 
men of our time have to contend. 

The Rebellion of 1798 was preceded by nearly eight years of 
persistent and generally lawless agitation. In 179] the Pro- 
testant “ Peep-of-Day-Boys” and the “Catholic Defenders” were 
engaged in a deadly and remorseless warfare, and all the efforts 
of the Government were directed to put a stop to the lawless ex- 
cesses of the contending factions. A sort of Reform Committee was 
formed in Dublin, and, as its promoters professed loyalty to the State, 
and declared that the sole object was to agitate in a constitutional 
way for the redress of grievances, it attracted the support of loyal 
men. In1792the conduct of the Committee compelled the secession 
of the loyal members, a secession somewhat analogous to the dis- 
ruption of the Home Rule Party after the death of Mr. Butt. In the 
same year the Association of the United Irishmen became prominent. 
It was professedly a constitutional movement for obtaininy Parlia- 
mentary Reform and Catholic Emancipation ; but ‘it was from the 
outset entirely under the control of the revolutionists. Wolfe 
Tone, who was one of the founders, wrote :~—“ At this time the 
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establishment of a republic was not the immediate object of my 
speculations. My object was to secure the independence of my 
country under any form of government, to which I was led by a 
hatred of England so deeply rooted in my nature, that it was 
rather an instinct than a principle.” Wolfe Tone, like the traitors 
and seditionists of the present time, was content, so long as it 
suited his purpose, to be allied with men who were ardent 
reformers, but not disloyal subjects. In the declaration made 
by the members of the United Irishmen is this defiance of the 
law :—“ TI do further declare that neither hopes nor fears, rewards 
nor punishments, shall ever induce me, directly or indirectly, to 
inform or give evidence against any member of this or similar 
societies for any act or expression of their’s done or made, 
collectively or individually, in or out of this society, in pur- 
suance of the spirit of this obligation.” That was the beginning of 
the form of terrorism that has in Ireland weakened, and, at inter- 
vals paralysed, the arm of the law. From prohibiting members of 
a Society from giving evidence, it is a short and easy step for 
the members of that Society to combine for the purpose of pre- 
venting outsiders giving evidence against them. The moment 
Treason is dominant in the witness-box the power of civil govern- 
ment is fatally enfeebled, and cannot be restored until Treason has 
been subdued by the physical force of the State. We have only 
to change names and dates, and then an account of the agitation 
and lawlessness that led up to the rebellion of 1798 reads like a 
summary of the events that have from the formation of the Home 
Rule League led up to the condition of terrorism and anarchy, so 
terribly exemplified by the murder of the Chief Secretary and the 
Under Secretary. We might marvel that the Government, ninety 
years ago, tolerated even for a day an Association that bound its 
members to refuse to give ev idence in Courts of Justice; only 
that it was not a more emphatic defiance of the law than the edict 
of the Land League not to pay stipulated rent, to resist legal pro- 
cess, and to punish by Boycotting those who refused to obey its 
decrees, and yet the,Land League was not immediately — 
by the Queen’s Government. For three years, from 1792 
the Government permitted the United Irishmen Association ni 
sow the seed of sedition broadcast, and when the evil had 
become too virulent to be ignored, only measures of the mildest 
kind were adopted. In 1795 there were State prosecutions, 
which like some recent State prosecutions did not check the 
progress of sedition. Lord Fitzwilliam was a supporter of Catholic 
Emancipation, and he was sent to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant, in 
succession to Lord Westmoreland. That message of peace did not 
pacify, but rather encouraged the seditionists, just as recent 
messages of peace have been followed by greater outrages and 
more audacious defiance of the law. At length, when the policy 
of conciliation had signally and manifestly failed, somewhat more 
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drastic measures were tried. In 1796 the Insurrection Act was 
passed, and a few months later there was a suspension of the 


habeas corpus. Prevention is better than any cure, but never 


can be a cure for disease. Mild repression is an excellent policy, 
but it must be timely, that is, applied in the earliest stages, for it 
is not a remedy for fully dev eloped treason. Wolfe Tone, though 
known to be a leading rebel, was allowed to leave the country, and 


he used the grace of the Crown to instigate a French invasion of 


Ireland. In December, 1796, an expedition, under the command 
of General Hoche, left Brest. The forty-three French vessels 
carried 15,000 men, and arms and ammunition for the rebels. 
The British Admiral, Sir John Colpoys, was deceived as to the 
destination of the expedition, and the French fleet sighted Bantry 
Bay; but happily the wind and the waves fought against the 
invader. The fleet was so scattered that only sixteen ships 
arrived off the coast of Ireland. Maxwell, in his Jrish Re- 
bellion, says:—“On the 29th (December) the Commodore sig- 
nalised the other captains to steer for France, and the last ship 
of an expedition intended to overthrow the British monarchy 
quitted the shores of Ireland without having landed a single 
soldier, communicated with the disaffected, or thrown a musquet 


on the shore.” What a contrast between the Irish difficulty of 


’Ninety-eight and the Irish difficulty of "Eighty-two, so far as 
the peril to the State is concerned, does that abortive attempt 
at invasion suggest! At the close of the last century, the 
traitors in Ireland had the French Government for an active 
ally. Nor was the French Government the only ally of the Irish 
traitors. The Spanish Government openly avowed friendship 
and sympathy, and promised aid at the opportune moment. The 
Dutch Government not only promised aid, but prepared a power- 
ful expedition. Three Europe: an Governments were in alliance 
with the Irish traitors, whose treason culminated in the Rebellion 
of 1798. The Irish traitors of 1882 have no other foreign allies 
than the demagogue scum and the vile dregs of some United 
States’ cities and towns. But the resemblances between the 
Rebellion of 1798 and the Sedition of 1882 are even more 
remarkable than the contrasts. Indeed, all Irish conspiracies 
are curiously alike in their main features. The opening scene 
in the drama of Irish rebellion, insurrection, or sedition is always 
a professedly constitutional agitation. The loyal and moderate 
men are always befooled until the disloyal leaders have had time 
to organise their forces. There is always an appeal for foreign 
sympathy and aid. ‘There is always a great and successful effort 


to collect money for the support of leaders and the payment of 


agents. There are always brutal outrages. The Government 
always persists in a policy of forbearance and econciliation until 
the treason is fully developed. Such were the acts and _ the 
incidents of the Rebellion of 1798, of the Emmet Rebellion in 
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1803, of the O’Connell Repeal Agitation, so far as it was 
developed, of The Young Ireland Rising, of the Fenian Sedition 
in 1865, and of the Sedition of 1882. But the men and the 
circumstances of the hour are very different. Sometimes the 
sedition leaders are giants, and sometimes pigmies. The position 
of the Government varies. Those who had to confront the 
Rebellion of ’Ninety-eight might well be excused for being 
anxious as to the menaced dismemberment of the United King- 
dom. The Sedition of ’EKighty-two may perplex statesmen, but 
it cannot alarm patriots, who have any knowledge—the most 
elementary knowledge—of the history of their country, about the 
safety of the United Kingdom. 

Even after the events of 1796, the Government, though a little 
more vigilant, did not take the steps necessary to prevent an 
outbreak ; and the rebels continued their preparations. In April, 
1797, a proclamation was made for the surrender of arms, and 
in Ulster and Leinster 129,583 weapons were seized or surren- 
dered ; but it subsequently appeared that the traitors were still 
amply supplied with arms and ammunition. Yet even in 1797 
the Government did not appear to be aware of the extent of the 
rebel scheme, and abstained from very drastic measures until just 
before the time fixed for the outbreak. On the information of 
Mr. Thomas Reynolds, the Leinster delegates were arrested ; 
and the reward of £1,000 for secret information brought about 
the arrest of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, who died in prison from the 
wounds he received in resisting capture. On the 23rd of May, 
1798, the long matured rebellion broke out, and though 
the failure was complete.and conspicuous, it must be admitted 
that the rebel plan was well devised, and that the speedy triumph 
of the Government could not have been reasonably and prudently 
anticipated. On the 17th March, 1798, just after the arrest of the 
Leinster delegates, the leaders ‘of the Rebellion published an 
address in which they said: “ Be firm, Irishmen, but be cool and 
cautious ; be patient yet awhile; trust to no unauthorized com- 
munications ; and, above all, we warn you—again and again we 
warn you—against doing the work of your tyrants by premature, 
by partial, or divided exertion. If Ireland should be forced to 
throw away the scabbard, let it be at her own time, not at theirs.” 
This mandate was obeyed, and no movement was made until the 
appointed day. On several nights prior to the 23rd May, fires 
were seen on the Wickow mountains, and, according to Musgrave, 
‘‘whose luminous appearance by night and whose smoke by day 
served as signals to the disaffected in the metropolis and in all the 
adjacent country.” Perhaps so, but how well the rebel plan must 
have been arranged despite the signals, there was not in any place 
a premature rising. It had been arranged that the rebels, under 
the command of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, were to rapidly concen- 
trate, surprise the camp at Loughlinston, enter the capital, and 
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airest the members of the Government, including Lords Camden, 
Castlereagh and Clare. The scheme was not preposterous as might 
be inferred from its utter non-success. The well-drilled and fairly- 
armed rebel force of the three counties would, according to the 
rebel muster-roll, have greatly exceeded the Royal force. Much 
depended upon the rising being a surprise, and in that the rebel 
leaders were not disappointed. There is no reason for supposing 


that the Government expected the outbreak of the Rebellion on the. 


23rd May, but rather that the officials were of opinion that th: 
arrest of the Leinster delegates and of Lord Edward Fitzgerald had 
virtually put an end to ‘the Re ‘bellion, and that there would 
not be an outbreak. But the rebels did not assemble in ful! 
nuinbers at the appointed time. Perhaps the loss of the rebe! 
commander had something to do with the delays and mistakes 
that made the attack on Dublin utterly, we might almost. say, 
absurdly abortive. Im Kildare there were six rebel encamp- 
ments, but there was no concentration. ‘The first important 
movement of the rebels, the proposed seizure of Dublin, being a too 
complete failure to be described as an important movement, was 
an attempt of 1,200 rehels to surprise the garrison at Carlow. The 
rebels were not only repulsed but their retreat was cut off; as they 
took shelter in the houses, the town was fired, and besides those who 
were burnt, about 200 rebels were taken and forthwith executed. 
This prompt severity had a great effect, and forwarded the scheme 
of the Royal commander to get the rebels to concentrate their 
forces, so that he might inflict upon them a final defeat. The 
rebels, in their march to the appointed rendezvous, had some 
minor successes, for the Royal forces were held together for the 
fight. <A rebel army 7,000 strong assembled at Vinegar Hill, and 
it was disastrously routed. By that defeat the neck of the Re bellion 
was broken. 

The charges of undue severity on the part of Government forces 
were utterly unfounded ; for, after the defeat of Vi inegar Hill, the 
rebels were not molested in dispersing and returning to thei 
homes. But the conduct of the rebels had been atrocious. In 
describing the occupation of Wexford, Maxwell says :—‘ Nor 
were the prisoners confined in the prison-ship more favoured than 
the other sufferers, although their belonging to a superior order 
of society would naturally render them more susceptible to the 
privations they endured, and the cruelties inflicted on them. 
During their contineme nt constant insult, with threats of instant 
death, were vented on them by the drunkesi savages who formed 
their guard, while female ears were outraged by blasphemous 
oaths, and most disgusting obscenity. Such was the intensity 
of the misery which they underwent that one lady became insane, 
and while attempting to commit suicide was with difficulty saved 
from drowning. In this infernal state of bondage these unfortu- 
nates were retained for sixteen days. . . . In the evening 
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Dixon assembled the murdering band and hoisted the Black Flag, 
which bad on one side a bloody cross, and on the other the 
initials—M. W. S., that is, Murder Without Sin, signifying that 
it was no sin to murder a Protestant. Having paraded for some 
time to give more solemnity to the scene, the Protestants who 
were confined in the gaol and the prison-ship were led forth to 
the slaughter, and, conducted to the bridge under a strong guard 
of merciless ruffians, were piked to death, with every circumstance 
‘of barbarous cruelty, and then flung imho the river to leave room 
for more.” 

The Rebellion was crushed at Vinegar Hill, but in the autumn 
another attempt to disturb the peace of the country, and to inflict 
on it the horrors of civil war, was made at the instigation of Tone. 
On the 22nd August three French frigates arrived at Killalla Bay, 
and 1,500 men were landed under the command of General Humbert. 
Two proclamations were issued. The one signed by General Hum- 
bert thus appealed to the Irish :—‘‘ Can there be any Irishman 
hase enough to separate himself, at this juncture, from the grand 
interests of his country? If wich there be, brave friends, let him 
be chased from the country he betrays, and let his property be- 
come the reward of those generous men who know how to fight 
and die.” From this it appears that the foaming rhetoric with 
which Irish demagogues now tickle the ears of their dupes is vezy 
stale stuff; and also that the Irish demagogues of our day cannot 
claim to have invented the plan of getting recruits by threats cf 
spoliation and promises of plunder. In the proclamation, signed 
by General Kilmaine, there is this exposition of the revolutionar'y 
principles of the period :—“ Religion is a bondage intolerable tp 
free minds ; we have banished it from our own country, and put 
down its grand impostor, the Pope, whose wealth we have sacri- 
ficed on the altar of reason.” Therefore the loudly professed 
atheism of the Nihilists, Communists, Socialists, Fenians, and 
other very advanced reformers of the last quarter of this century, 
is not a novel feature of Red Revolution. 

The French invasion was too late, for the rebels had been 
defeated and dispersed, and the failure and its consequence were 
so recent that the lurid blasphemy of General Kilmaine, and General 
Humbert’s promises of plunder, did not attract recruits. The sur- 
render of the invading general was the end of the Supplementary 
Rebellion of 1798. At the close of the eighteenth century it was 
the few and not the many who were informed about current public 
events, and therefore the nation was not aware of the peril from which 
the United Kingdom had been delivered. Even in 1798 there was 
no danger of the permanent severance of Ireland from Great Britain, 
because the two islands are so geographically allied, that whilst Great 
Britain is in fact as well as in name a sovereign ‘and independent. 
State, [reland cannot be permanently severed from a co-partnershiy 
in the Sovereignty. But there was in 1798 an apparent danger of 
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an arduous struggle to maintain the Union, and also of a tem- 
porary severance that would have been fraught with dire conse- 
quences to the nation. We may be sure then that the statesmen 
who knew what had been happening in Ireland were unfeignedly 
thankful when the Rebellion of ’Ninety-eight was over. 

It is rather curious that the Emmet Rebellion of 1803 is 
generally spoken of as a somewhat grand and heroic affair, thong! 
it was in fact almost, if not altogether, as contemptible an 
attempt as the Cabbage Garden Rebellion of Smith O’Brien. 
Emmet thus describes the failure of his plan:—“The time of 
assembly was from six to nine; and at nine, instead of 2000, there 
were 80 men assembled. When we came to the Market-house 
they were diminished to 18 or 20. There was failure in all 
plan, preparation and men.” Emmet’s speech at his trial was a 
brilliant specimen of melo-dramatie rhetoric, but it was in no 
sense a defence of his conduct. A man who attempts to instigate 
a rising without the least prospect of success, is guilty of a dia- 
bolical crime unless he can be acquitted of moral guilt on the 
ground of insanity. The affair of 1803 shows that those Irish- 
men who are disposed to be the dupes of demagogues and traitors, 
appreciate a manifestation of the power of the State. The crush- 
ing of the Rebellion in 1798 was so freshly remembered in 1803 
that Emmet could not get a sufficient number of men to make 
even a serious street riot. 

Let us glance at the position of England in the last decade of 
the last century. The British military prestige had not recovered 
from the loss of the American Colonies. No one then expected, 1 
dared to hope, that England would, so far as territory was concerned, 
recover from the blow. It is very difficult to mentally realise the 
situation of the country four score years ago, when the American 
Colonies had been lost, and when the vast Empire of India, the 
grand Dominion of Canada, and the magnificent Colonial Empire 
of Australia were in embryo, or unthought of. The foes of Eng- 
land were elated with the hope of her speedy decadence. The 
nation that had been defeated by her colonies would not, they 
thought, be able to resist the assault of an European Power. The 
naval as well as the military prestige of England had gone. The 
combined fleets of France and Spain were, In tonnage and guns, 
superior to the British fleet. Even in the English Channel our mer- 
chant ships were chased and often taken by privateers. As we have 
seen, the country was not protected from invasion, for in 1796 a 
French fleet arrived off the Irish coast, and in 1798 French 
frigates entered Killalla Bay and landed an invading force. Nor 

was the internal state of England satisfactory. The basis of the 
Constitution was narrow, the popularity of the Crown had been im- 
paired by the national reverses, and there was some actual or 
seeming ground for apprehending that the doctrines of the French 
Revolution might fatally infect the masses of the population. 
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Never was England in a worse position to encounter a rebellion in 
lreland. | 

In 1798 Ireland was comparatively afar off from England. Not 
only was there no telegraphic comunication between London and 
Dublin, but the comunication was dependant upon the wind and 
the waves. Steam locomotion had not virtually bridged the 
Channel. Here is an account of a journey from London to Dublin 
in 1802 :—“I took an outside seat on one of the stage-coaches, 
and after four days of what I might call suffering, I arrived at 
Chester. I need not say there were no steam-packets then, and 
the packet-boats, as they were called, sailed to and from Parkgate. 
The distance from the capital, so to speak, of North Wales, to the 
place of embarkation, was not very great, but it took a very long 
time to compass. In due time, however, I was on board, and after 
a difficult passage of two days and a half, I arrived at Dublin.” 
The rebels of ’Ninety-eight had not to contend against the power 
of the Government to send reinforcements to Ireland within a few 
hours in case of need. In Ireland there was considerable and wide- 
spread discontent, for the Roman Catholics were injured and in- 
censed by the ban of civil disability, and there were other serious 
and substantial grievances. The rebellion was warmly supported 
by the Governments of France, Spain, and Holland. The rebels 
of ’Ninety-eight miscalculated their strength and the power of the 
Government, but they can hardly be accused of the infamous 
crime of inciting to sedition and rebellion without there being the 
least prospect: or even possibility of success. But the seditionists of 
the present time cannot, any more than Emmet, be acquitted of a 
wanton disturbance of the public peace, and a sheer waste of human 
life. So great is thepower of England, and so instantly available for 
the suppression of insurrection in Ireland, that any rising would be 
immediately subdued. The nation is loyal, contented, and united. 
The grievances of the Irish subjects of the Queen have been fully 
and generously redressed. The seditionists have no foreign allies, and 
no foreign sympathisers, except the refuse of the rabble of some 
trans-Atlantic cities. Since the integrity of the United King- 
dom survived the strain of the ’Ninety-eight Rebellion, there is no 


justification whatever for the least alarm as to the territorial in- 


tegrity of the United Kingdom being imperilled by the Sedition 
of *Eighty-two. 

Indeed the .seditionists admit that an Irish Republic cannet 
be set up by open warfare with the Queen’s Government. Some 
of them talk about a war between England and the United States 
for the liberation of Ireland; but even if the American people 
entered upon such a war, it is obvious that the British power 
must be completely crushed before Ireland could be severed from 
Great Britian. The modus operands of the seditionists is to 
worry England into the concession of the independence of Ireland, 
and we may add to terrify the Irish people into accepting the 
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doom of separ: ation from the kingdom of which it is geographi- 
cally an iftegral part. Obstruction, outrage, murder and terrorism 
are the means by which the seditionists hope to attain their end. 
We ought to say profess to hope, for the majority of the sedition- 
ists, including the United States Fenians, do not expect or even 
vreatly desire to succeed, because what they really care for is 
notoriety, and the money they make by the game of sedition. 
A fair and open contest is impossible, and so the Irish seditionists 
of our time adopt the policy and plan of outrage and murder. 
Their menace of dismembering the United Kingdom may be 
derided; but it would not be wise to deride their capacity for 
mischief. 

The Sedition of *Kighty-two mainly differs from the Rebellion 
of ’Ninety-eight in the tactics of the traitors. Under existing 
circumstances an attempt at open rebellion would be a most 
grossly absurd blunder, and therefore the operations are to be 
confined to murder, outrage, and systematic terrorism. The 
Government is not to be challenged to a trial of strength by 


warfare, but is to be Boycotted into submission. The power of 


the State is not to be assailed by a warlike movement, but is to 
be sapped—so the seditionists say—by murder and terrorism. 
There is, however, no evidence of any other difference in thie 
character of the treason in ’Ninety-eight and ’Eighty-two. 

Agrarian agitation is not a novelty. In ’Ninety-eight as well as 
in “Eighty-two, plunder was promised as the reward of treason. 
Wherever there is sedition the leaders promise their followers 
that they shall be enriched by the confiscation of property ; and 
the land being immovable property, is generally the promised spoil. 


The Land Question is a more prominent feature in the treason of 


’Kighty-two than it was in the treason of ’Ninety-eight; because 
open insurrection is impossible, and the operations of the traitors 
must be confined to sapping the supports of the State, one of which 
is the right of property. For the same reason there is a greater 
development of outrage and murder ; though outrage and murder 
are not novelties, but have always been the notable and hideous 
characteristics of Irish treason. Land Leaguism is not a nev 
svstem but only a close adaptation of Ribbonism. In the Realities 
of lrish Life, written by Mr. W. Stewart Trench and published in 
1868, there is this passage: “It is a mistake to suppose that the 
Ribbon Code was terrible to the landlords only. The tenant 
quite as frequently as the landlord became the victim ; and many 
a thriving, harmless, well-conditioned man has perished under its 
terrible laws. The main object of the Ribbon Society was to pre- 
vent any landlord, under any circumstances whatever, from depriving 
a tenant of his land. The second object was to deter, on pain of 
almost certain death, any tenant from taking land from which any 
other tenant had been evicted. These main principles of the 
Society were carried out with relentless severity, and numerous 
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indeed were the victims in all ranks of life, from the .wealthy 
peer to the humblest cotter, who fell under the hand of the 
assassin, sworn to carry out its decrees.” If there is any social 
revolution mingled with the political treason that now afflicts 
Ireland, it is only the same sort of social revolution that has been 
associated with former treasonable movements in Ireland. There 
has always been the allurement of booty in the form of agrarian 
confiscation. There have always been secret societies, and outrage, 
murder, and terrorism. Captain Moonlight has always taken an 
active part in Irish treasons. Ninety years ago there was cattle 
maiming, the ruthless slaughter of women and children, and 
other deeds of ineffable savagery. In *Ninety-eight as in Eighty- 
two forbearance and concession totally failed to restore civil peace. 
In a word, the sedition of ’Eighty-two is only an edition of the 
Rebellion of ’Ninety-eight, adapted to the circumstances and exi- 
gencies of the day. 

That is why the terrible tragedy in Pheenix Park, the horrible 
crime of the 6th May, suggests an important lesson. Lord 
Krederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke were not the first victims of 
the murderous sedition, but. their official rank and the incidents 
of their assassination are a plain declaration of the aim of the 
present lawlessness and terrorism in Ireland, that no one can fail to 
understand. In that fell deed of diabolical savagery, which smote 
the heart of the nation with grief and horror, and fired it with 
indignation, there was no element of agrarianism. It was an 
undisguised avowal that the land agitation is merely a means 
to an end, that the object of the sedition of ’Eighty-two is 
identical with the object of the Rebellion of ’Ninety-eight—the 
dismemberment of the United Kingdom. The lesson of the 
tragedy is, that the plague which troubles England and curses 
Ireland is treason. There is only, as the statesmen of ’Ninety- 
eight were taught, one way to deal with treason, that is, by draw- 
ing and using the Sword of the State. The amendment of the 
law, and the redress of grievances, may prevent revolution and 
sometimes treason; but again we say that what will prevent will 
not cure, and that the only remedy for treason is force. Kindness 
to traitors is direful injustice to the loyal. The only effect of any 
sort of compromise with traitors is to make the treason stronger. 
The tragedy of the 6th May compels us all to perceive that in 
aim and character the Sedition of ’E ighty-two is the same as the 
Rebellion of ’Ninety-eight, and it imposes on the nation and the 
Government the sacred duty of applying the only known means, 
the physical force of the State, for protecting the lives of the 
innocent, putting an end to the ‘cruel and terrible terrorism, and 
restoring to Ireland the inestimable blessing of civil peace and the 
reign of Law. : 
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LUI ET ELLE. 


WHEN stopped my train at Fresfield station, 
[ saw two lovers waiting there, 
And grasped at once the situation. 
One stalwart, dark ; one mignonne, fair, 
Pfaith, methought, a charming pair: 
While on her cheek the tear-drops glisten, 
While he with sobs bestorms the air, 
Speaks my prophetic soul—I listen. 


“ They’ve grown up, boy and girl, together 
Down on the sweet old country-side. 

Mid golden corn and purple heather, 
Flower-hunting hand-in-hand they’ ve hied, 
Or sailed the slow boat down the tide, 

Or, when the winter woods were vocal 


With hound and horn, have fought for pride 


Of place in front of squire and yokel. 


Now in some darksome place of daily 
Work will his thoughts unbidden stray 
To scenes he’d erstwhile viewed so gaily, 
When Naturé joyed because ’twas May, 
And praiseful anthems seemed to play— 
While over all a human presence, 
Unseen yet felt, will shed alway 
The sweetness of some mystic essence. 


She, shut within that quaint, old-fashioned, 
Rose-curtained room she calls her own, 
Will speed on love-wings pure impassioned 
Girl-fancies to the lad who, lone 
Mid strangers, hedged by walls of stone 
Neath skies of smoke, still sacrifices 
The life he loves for wealth to throne 
Her, * best.’ (he says) ¢ of all earth’s prizes.’ 


A month, it may be, he is steadfast 
To his first love, his fields and farms, 
Whose memory holds him, heart and head fast, 
From inuch that modesty alarms— 
Then, caught by some stage-siren’ s arms 
And arts, he’s lost. Ah, fresh field- -daisy, 
Beside that full-blown rose’s charms 
Becomes your image dim and hazy! 






















































LUI ET ELLE. 


A year goes by, but swain, forsaken, 
Hyde Park is pacing up and down, 
Till from his mental coma shaken 
By one who passes with a frown— 
As though his general grief to crown, 
His country-star is now a comet 
Outshining other stars in town. 
A cut—he takes his lesson from it.” 
TAF, 








TO LAURA. 


ee TWIN deities there are that mould 
i The destinies of men 

The one, Ambition, calm and cold, 
"| The wreath who gives 

To him who lives 

Above our ken. 

) 14 Low we bow the knee to glory 
Striving for a name in story. 


i When see! the rosy cloud expands, 
The deity of Love 

| Revealed in all her beauty stands, 

7 Bright as the day 

No mortal clay 

a But from above. 

Queen of light and love and beauty 

Glad we pay our gladsome duty. 


But thou both love and glory art, 

Godchild of Petrarch’s flame, 
Though cold thy bay-crowned brow, the heart 

That beats below 

Thy breast of snow 

Can feel love’s aim. 

Lovely Laura, crown my story, 
So Pll win both love and glory. 








THE OLD TABARD. 


THE OLD INNS OF LONDON. 
Part I. 


Cape. - “‘ Hath my sword, therefore, broke through London gates that you should 
leave me at the ‘White Hart ° in Southwark ? ” 
King Henry VI., Part 2, Act iv., Scene 8. 


AN announcement was made the other day of the withdrawal of 


the old “Times” coach from the road between St. Albans and 
London. In this we read the fasre part of one of the last 
survivors of a now well-nigh obsolete mode of conveyance. 
Carriers’ vans and carts ply from all parts of the metropolis to 
the suburbs, the surrounding districts, and, in many instances, to 
comparatively distant towns. The Dorking and two or three 
other coaches continue to run during the summer months from 

Hatchett’s, in Piccadilly, and there are omnibuses — they lay 
no claim to the dignity of coaches-—which travel into the 
southern parts of Buckinghamshire, from the “ Phoenix,” in King 
William Street. (No. 65); the Gloucester Booking Offices in 
Oxford Street (No. 495); and the once famous * Old Bell ” (No. 
123, Holborn ), and “ Green Man and Still” (No. 241, Oxford Street ) 
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Wayfarers to and from London have long ceased to experience 
the incidents and adventures that crowd the pages of Smollett 
and Feilding. The celebrated journey, in Roderick Random, to 
Bath, a distance of 108 miles, occupies over two days; and when 
Smollett wrote that novel (about 1748) there was no regular 
coach from London to Edinburgh. In the year 1754 the Hdin- 
burgh Courant advertises “a new genteel, two-end glass coach 
machine, hung on steel springs, exceeding light and easy, to go, 
in ten days in summer and twelve in winter, between Hosea East- 
gate’s, the ‘Coach and Horses,’ Dean Street, Soho, and John 
Somerville’s, in the Canongate.” Mail-coaches were first set up at 
Bristol, by John Palmer, of Bath, on the 2nd of August, 1784. 
Extended to other routes in 1785, they became at the end of that 
year general in England; the fastest speed attained not exceeding 
seven miles an hour. The mails had been previously conveyed 
by one-horse carts, or by boys on horseback. Letters were first 
sent by rail in 1838, and nothing remains now of the former 
picturesque sight every evening at Lombard Street, or St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, but the red coats and gold lace of the drivers 
of the modern railway vans. 

Our stage-waggons and coaches were, for a while, outlived by 
the numerous Inns which formed their own head-quarters in 
London, and the travellers’ points of arrival and departure. 
These latter disappeared one by one in the fire of the modern 
Moloch. The Lacedemonians, and the hero of Macedon after them, 
spared Pindar’s house in: Thebes; but Improvement, as mighty a 
conqueror as Alexander, though without his magnanimity, leaves 
us not even one of the many homes whereof one could say ‘‘ Here 
lived Milton!” The few Inns that may yet be found are briefly 
described in this article, the present part being devoted to those 
in the south of London. Of the various main approaches into 
the city, High Street, Southwark, from the south, and Aldersgate 
Street, from the north, were the last to retain any of their 
older features. Within recent years the latter has suffered 
such manifold alterations as to lose nearly all traces of its 
original aspect, and has just been deprived of its two remain- 
ing characteristics—Shaftesbury (or Thanet) House, and the two 
gabled houses (Nos. 19 and 20) close by. The “Bull and Mouth,” 
in the street of the same name, lives in its successor; but of the 
four Inns in Aldersgate Street,' named by John Taylor, in his 
Jarriers’ Cosmographie, nothing now exists. From the “Bell” 
Inn, near the Barbican, “of a pretty good resort for wagons 
with meal,” Taylor, on the 14th day of July, 1618, set forth 
upon his “Penniless Pilgrimage” to Scotland, following by 
few days only in the footsteps of Ben Jonson. 

So, similarly, the Borough High Street is greatly changed: 


'These were the “ Bell,” the « Peacock,” the “‘ Three Horse Shoes,” and the ‘ ‘Cock. . 











THE OLD INNS OF LONDON. 355 
There yet stand, however, four or five interesting old houses 
together with—though i ina " gadly changed condition—-some of the 
Inns which travellers to and from the south-eastern parts of 
England would chiefly frequent. Walking down Gracechurch 
Street and Fish Street Hill, and past St. Magnus’s Church, the 
passenger would cross the river by the stone bridge (the former 
had been of timber erected at the end of the tenth cen- 
tury by the sisterhood of St. Mary Overy’s), which was built 
in the years 1176—1209, by the monk Peter, of St. Mary 
Colechurch, in Coneyhoop Lane, Poultry. Continuing his way 
southwards along the Borough High Street, he would pass the 
nineteen great Inns, which may be distinguished in the earliest 
authentic map of Southwark: being of date the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Their multitude seems disproportionately 
large, but it must be borne in mind that the only then road 
between the north and south of England, if London were taken 
by the way, was through the Borough itself; and that the manu- 
facturing industries, with relatively the population, were more 
thickly spread over the south-eastern counties, particularly Kent, 
than in the present day. The shrine, too, at Canterbury, drew 
together a great concourse of travellers. Stow, writing in the 
year 1598, gives a nominal list of the principal Inns; of 
which the “Tabard,” “Spur,” “King’s Head,” “White Hart,” 
“‘ George,” and “ Queen’s Head,” are still spared to us. 

Setting aside the ‘“ Tabard,” the most ancient, perhaps, in one 
respect, but in another the newest of all, I am sorry at the outset 

dissipate the commonly received belief that the other Inns | 
mention are, as actual structures, as antique as their sites and 
names. Careful enquiry goes to prove that in the fire, which 
ravaged Southwark in the year 1676, they, with more than five 
hundred houses, were either consumed by- the flames or pulled 
down in endeavours to arrest the progress of the conflagration.’ 
The Inns of which I would speak were nevertheless re-built upon 
their same sites, and after their former fashions. One may see 
the lofty gateways, the “‘wide chambers and stables,” referred to 
by Chaucer, the wooden galleries carried around the courts, the 
cosy tap-rooms and parlours below the level of the little narrow 
pavements. But the Inns themselves have degenerated into 
taverns, though one, indeed, aspires to the title of an hotel. The 
yards, once so full of life, lie uncared for and deserted ; whilst it 
needs an effort to conjure up the scene as it was in the times of 
open-air plays, road travellers and pilgrims, of pack-horses and 
pillions, of carriers, goods-wagons, and coaches. Of the “ King’s 
Head” Inn (No. 45, Borough High Street) nothing now stands but 
a portion of the southern side, and this only with the support of 
long wooden beams and buttresses: all else is replaced by ware- 








' For some valuable iulleewietion on b thie oalitl I am indebted to Mr. Alfred Marks. 
VOL. VII. CC 
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THE OLD INNS OF LONDON. 


houses and offices. In my sketch the balustrades should be 
noticed: they are very like a part of those of the “ Oxford 
Arms,” which stood in Warwick Lane, Newgate Street. Taylor 
alludes to the “ King’s Head” in his Cosmographie, as forming a 
lodging-house for carriers from the Surrey, Sussex and Kent 
districts. He specially celebrates the “ White Hart ” (No. 63), 
whose career is said to count from the end of the fourteenth 
century. It was unquestionably the head-quarters, in the year 
1450, of John Cade, the rebel; whose proceedings during his 
sojourn there may be read at length in Holonshed, i in the Grey 
Friars’ Chronicle and in the Paston Cor respondence.' Hall givesa 





























THE WHITE HART INN. 


spirited account of the progress and failure of Cade’s insurrection. 
The Inn had suffered considerable damage in a fire which occurred 
a few years before that of 1676. It covers a large space of 
ground; the view of the further yard from the east is highly 
interesting, though the greater part of the premises is unin- 
habited, the window panes are broken, and dirt and stich reign 


t “The captain belte sidivicdieiell of the King’s sbdveniee [he had retir ed to Killing- 
worth Castle, in Warwickshire] came first into Southwark, and there lodged at the 
* White Hart,’ prohibiting to all men, murder, rape or robbery; by which colour he 
allured to him the hearts of the common people. But after that he entered into 
London .... And after a flattering declaration made to the Mayor of the City of 
his thither coming, he departed again into Southwark.” --Hatt’s Chronicle. 
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supreme. Readers of Charles Dickens will recollect various epi 
sodes at the “ White Hart,” in the tenth chapter of the Packwich 
Papers. There is another ancient Inn, now a public house, 0! 













































































THE GEORGE HOTEL, SOUTHWARK. 


the same sign, in Gravel Lane, Southwark. No 77, the “George” 


Hotel, is mentioned as early as the year 1554—35th of King Henry 
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THE LAST OF THE OLD KINGS HEAD INN. 


the VIII., by the sign of “St. George.” Had not the galleries 
been boarded up on the northern and eastern sides, the yard 
would look very well, since the premises otherwise reproduce 
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many of the features that originally distinguished them. A few 
steps further down the street bring us to the * Tabard ” (No. 85). 
The yard was destroyed about five years ago, when the Tavern was 
completely reconstructed. Stow says that this was the oldest 
of the Southwark Inns, though in that direction I believe the 
“ Bricklayers’ Arms ” could fairly claim to share the honour. 
“ Byfel that in that sesoun on a day, 
In Southwarke at the Tabbard as I lay, 
Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 
To Canturbury, with ful devoute corage, 
writes Chaucer: still it is certain that he never saw the Inn which 
was lately demolished. The “Tabard”! was the town lodging of 
the mitred Abbot of Hyde, near Winchester, in the year 1300. 
About 1598 it was newly repaired by Master J. esti, the suc- 
cessor to Henry Baily, of Chaucer’s day, “and with convenient 
rooms much increased for the receipt of many guests.” The fire 
of 1676 destroyed all the street front, and did not spare the build- 
ings in the rear. The sign at this juncture would seem to have 
been changed, through ignorance, to that of the “Talbot.” But 
fearing that the misconception should hence gain ground, a land- 
lord set up, on the beam which stood across the main road, an 
inscription above the sign:—“ This is the Inne where Sir Jeffry 
Chaucer and the nine-and-twenty pilgrims lay in their journey to 
Canterbury, Anno 1383.” At the removal of the London signs in 
the year 1763, the inscription was placed above the gateway : 
and a painting of the Pilgrimage was hung up in front of the 
so-called Pilgrims’ Room, over a gallery that faced the main 
entry from the street. “TI see,” says Dryden, “all the pilgrims 
in the Canterbury Tales, their humours, their features, and their 
very dress, as distinctly as if I had supped with them at 
the ‘Tabard’ in Southwark.” Chaucer composed his Canterbury 
Tales during the period of 1382-9, according to the best authorities ; 
and, whilst nothing of the Inn, as he knew it, lived into our time, 
the demolition of even the “Talbot” is much to be regretted. 
In the map of which I have already spoken, appears an Inn by 
the name of “The Crowned, or Cross Keys,” that is to say the keys 
of St. Peter. This has been identified with the present “ Queen’s 
Head Inn” (No. 105), included in the list given by Stow. Here 
again the back premises should be inspected, though they are of 
a much smaller extent than those of the “ White Hart,” and have 
a totally different character. The stucco wall, like that ‘of a curious 
little house in the yard of the latter, is tinted with some pleasing 
bits of colour. The “ Spur Inn” yard (No. 129), calls for no 
observation, having been entirely eee 
At the junction of Great Dover Street with the Old Kent 


‘A Jacquet or sleeveless coat, worne of times past by noblemen in the warres, 
aoe not only by Heraults, and it is called theyre eoate of Armes in Servise. 
Spraur’s Chaucer. 
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Road, there stood, within the last eighteen months, the precurso 
of the new “ Bricklayers’ Arms” Tavern. Its modern front gay 
little promise of a venerable and noteworthy interior. Forming 
part of the freehold of the Bridge House Estates, pertaining t 
the Corporation, it is mentioned at as early a date as the reigy 
of King Edward III. Philip de Comines records that the Bm 
gundian knights, who came over to England after the battle o! 
Crecy, to issue a general challenge to the English champions it 
the famous tournament at West Smithfield, lodged at this house, 
which he describes as being “a vaste hostel in the olde rode fron 
Kent into Southwarke, about two-thirdes of a league from thi 



































THE QUEEN'S HEAD. 


bridge across the Thames.” He adds that the French knights 
were “mightilie overthrown.” A century later, Guy, Earl of 
Warwick, journeying to France to obtain the hand of the king’s 
sister for King Edward IV., waited here for his horses and retinue. 
Anne of Cleves stayed in the “ Bricklayers’ Arms” whilst her portrait 
was forwarded to her future husband, King Henry VIL. In mor 
recent years Blake, victorious over Van Tromp; Sir Cloudesle) 
Shovel; Duncan (Lord Camperdown); Lord Hood, after his victory 
over the French fleet in the West Indian Seas, under the Count 
de Grasse; and Sir Horatio Nelson, fresh from the battle of th 
Nile, all made this tavern their headquarters on their way from 
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the coast to London. It was greatly altered, externally, in the 
latter portion of the last century, but there were preserved the 
beams, panelling, and garniture of many generations ago. One 
Townsend, the landlord who modernised it, fell out with his 
builder; and the latter inscribed on the dormer the following 
lines :— 

* By short mugs and glasses 

This house it was built: 

By spendthrifts, not Townsend, 

The sign it was gilt.” 

In Hogarth’s print of “ Southwark Fair,” wrongly called “ Bar- 
tholemew Fair,” by Walpole, the figure of Highmore is introduced 
as sitting astride the iron which supports the sign of the “ Rose,” 
a then well-known tavern on St. Margaret’s Hill, Southwark. 
Until its suppression, in the year 1762, the fair was held around 
St. Margaret’s Church, which occupied the site of the modern 
Town-Hall for the borough, on the triangular piece of ground 
near the new Southwark Street. The print, published in 1734, 
is full of pictorial allusions to theatrical affairs of the period, 
highly diverting in themselves, but beyond the purview of this 
article. I may add, however, that the man flying down a rope 
from the church-belfry is meant for Kidman, who actually de- 
scended in this precipitous manner from the steeple of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, into the King’s Mews beneath. A similar 
exploit at Shrewsbury resulted in his death.'| The woman of 
somewhat heroic proportions, beating a drum in the midst of the 
crowd, is drawn from one whom Hogarth, visiting the fair, 
gallantly protected from an assault by her ruffianly task-master. 

Yet another existing tavern, well worthy of a visit, is the “Old 
King’s Arms,” Surrey Row, Gravel Lane (here re-named Sumner 
Street), which has an elegant and curious quwasi-mansard roof. 
The “ Falcon,” on Bankside, a famous Inn in its day, and the 
frequent resort of Shakespeare when he was associated with the 
Globe Theatre, survives only in the modern Falcon Dock and 
Falcon Stairs, near Holland Street. 

W. E. MILLIKEN. 


'See the pamphlet The Devil to Pay at St. James's. &c. (1727), attributed to Dr. 
Arbuthnot; and the Weekly Miscellany, for the 27th April. 1736 





























BY THE SALPETRIERE. 


I saw a poor old woman on the bench, 

That you may find by the Salpétriére. 

The yellow leaves were falling, and the wind 

Gave hint of bitter days to come ere long: 

And yet the sun was bright: and as I knew 

A little sun, with the Parisiennes, 

Means light of heart, I could not but demand, 

“ Why, now, so near to weeping, citizen ?” 
She look’d up at me with a vague surprise, 

And said, “* You see, I’m old; I’m very old: 

Tm eighty years and nine; and people say 
This winter will be hard. And we have here, 

We poor old women in this hospital, 

A mortal dread of one strange bitter thing. 
We would be buried in a coffin, we; 

For each her own. It is not much we crave, 

Who’ve striven ninety years, and come to this. 
And we would have the priest to say a prayer 

To the good God for us, within the church, 
Before we go the way that go we must. 

And sou by sou we save: a coffin costs— 

You hear, sir ?—sixteen frances; and if we go 

To church en route, ’tis six franes for the priest. 

There’s some of us have saved it all, and smile, 
With the receipt sew’d up, lest they should lose 
This passport to the grave of honest folk. 

But one may die be fore: and then there is 
One coffin for us all, and we are borne 

To our last place, and slipp’d within the grave, 
And back they take the coffin for the next. 
And if you’ve sixteen francs and not the six, 
No church, but just a sprinkle with the brush, 























And half a prayer, and you must take your chance. 


Good God! and I shall die: I know I shall: 

I feel it here! and I have ten francs just: 

No more.” My tears fell like a shower of rain. 
I said, “ Old woman, here’s the other twelve ; ” 
And fled, with great strides, like a man possess’d. 
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SUMMER. 


(With an Illustration.) 


CoE forth! for the good green Summer 
Has come to the earth again, 

To greet the bright new comer 
Wake wood and mead and lane; 

The trees have donned their screening 
To temper the noontide rays, 

The boughs o’er waters leaning 
Are whispering Summer’s praise. 


Over the p shallows 
Over the pebbled shallo 
The streams go flashing, dancing 
"Neath alder boughs and sallows, 
“9 , 
Where speckled trout are glancing 
As they slip to the still dark pool, 
There, careless of pursuit, 
They may lie in ambush cool 
By some gray willow’s root. 


And the water-rats steal out 

To frisk and bathe and play, 
With no dismay or doubt, 

In the heat of the noontide day ; 
The gnats in the sunny weather 

Are whirling from shore to shore, 
And all things ery together 

‘“ Summer is here once more !” 


The king-weed bends o’er the stream 
To gaze on his royal crown, 
Where down in the thickets gleam 
The fish-pools clear and brown ; 
Wealth of flowers is there, 
Forget-me-nots for maids, 
With woodruff, sweet and fair, 
That whitens the forest glades. 


And whence with drowsy bleat 
The sheep in meadow browse 
Rings the same burden sweet, 
In rustle of oaken boughs, 
In corn-crake’s harsh, dull ery, 
Grasshopper’s carol clear, 
Lark’s hymn in hollow sky, 
“Green Summer again is here.” 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 
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Tus LANCET says :—“* We counsel the public to drink their Lime-Juice whenever and .-s they ey 
Asa rule, Lime-Juice is, particularly during the summer, a far more wholesome drink than any form of 
alcohol. ~We have suljeeted the samples of the * Lime-F) wit-Juice’ of the Montserrat Company to full 
arxalysis, with a view to test its quality and purity. WE HAVE Ff ‘OUND IT TO BE JOUND 
CONDITION, »>F ENPIJRELY FREE FROM ADULTERATION.” 
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